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that position of leadership. 


An entirely different arrangement and chapter order have been evolved for 
this edition. Material is now arranged in four basic divisions. First, all basic 
material is presented on shape description, including pictorial, perspective, 
intersections, and developments. Second, the chapters on size description 
are given, including the relationship between the drawing and the shop, and 
also the advanced material on precision and limit dimensioning. Third, the 
basic machine elements are discussed—screw threads, fasteners, keys, rivets, 
springs, gears and cams, etc. Fourth, the end point of all material included 
thus > is given, the chapter on working drawings, which is followed by the 
related specialties, architectural, structural, map and topographic drawing, 
etc. Almost every chapter has been revised to make the material easier to 
understand, easier to teach, and easier to use. 


New material has been added for improvement. Every effort has been made 
to have the basic material as complete as possible within reasonable limits 
of length. Finally, many new illustrations and problems have been added 
for additional over-all improvement. 
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dn Introduction 
To Social Science 


Book One - - - PERSONALITY 
Book Two - - - WORK 
Book Three - - COMMUNITY 
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with the assistance of Andreas G. Papandreou 


Designed as the basic book for social science courses, AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE is a single volume of text and 
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political science and the humanities. 


The three books of AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE 
constitute a survey containing more than 130 readings from modern 
and classical sources, grouped to form an over-all pattern of study. 
Although present-day social scientists are the chief contributors, the 
editors have also drawn on the writings of poets, philosophers, jurists, 
novelists, and theologians in the belief that the social sciences are 
most fruitfully pursued when their close connection, not only with 
one another, but with the humanities, is recognized. 
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selected readings. The remaining 25 per cent is the editors’ intro- 
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erences. 
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In This Issue You Will Find---- 


Articles which are the statisticians’ 
delight appear in this issue of the Journal. 
HAROLD H. PUNKE gives results of an 
extensive study concerning the “Academic 
Qualifications of Junior College Facul- 
ties,” with four illustrative tables, and 
HENRY G. BADGER takes up a matter 
of interest to all junior college adminis- 
trative personnel, the “Operating Costs in 
Junior Colleges: 1949-50.”’ 

* * * 

For those with a mathematical turn of 
mind and an interest in the teaching of 
mathematics, W. O. BUSCHMAN writes 
about “Mathematics for One and Two 
Year Terminal Business Programs.” 

* * * 


Our book review for this month was 
written by LEON N. HENDERSON, Pro- 


fessor of Education, University of Florida 
at Gainesville. 
* * * 
Shouldn’t marriage have the status of 
a profession? What is the junior col- 
leges’ role in helping people prepare for 
this important career? HENRY NATU- 
NEWICZ presents some of the answers in 
“Marriage Education in the Junior Col- 
lege Curriculum.” 
. * a 
A carefully-planned analysis of Negro 
junior college growth is discussed in 
these pages by GEORGE H. WALKER, 
JR. 
* a“ a 
That “wistful problem child of the de- 
partment, the composition course,” is 
analyzed by DORIS HARTWELL HAWSE 
in her article, “English Without Tears.”’ 


In Future Issues You Will Find---- 


One teacher’s prize boner and a discus- 
sion of student government are but two 
of the articles which will come to you 
in next month’s Journal. 


The May issue will be devoted entirely 
to reports of the annual meeting of the 


American Association of Junior Colleges. 


BERT KRUGER SMITH 


Calendar 


Junior College State Speech Festival, 
Marshalltown, Iowa, March 24. 


Annual Meeting, American Association 


of Junior Colleges, Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas, March 25-28. 


Junior College State Music Festival, 
Muscatine, Iowa, March 26. 
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The American Dream of a 
College Education 


HENRY H. HILL 


This editorial by Henry H. Hill, President of George Peabody College for 
Teachers in Nashville, Tennessee, marks the third in a series of editorials 
by college presidents on the subject, “The Junior College in American 


Education.” 
associations. 


Tue increase in the number of 
first-year college students for the 
fall of 1952 may be a very signifi- 
cant fact, one of far greater educa- 
tional import and impact than even 
the educators now realize. It is 
reasonable to assume that most of 
these first-year students are eight- 
een years old and were born in 
1934 during the decade of low birth 
rates. The apparent fact that 14 
per cent more of the eighteen-year- 
olds are entering college this year 
than the year before is startling. 
There is an increase in both per- 
centage and numbers. It is impor- 
tant to know why. 


Undoubtedly two factors make 
college entrance more attractive to 
boys: first, entrance into college 
offers at least temporary certainty 
in the midst of the “permanent” 
uncertainty caused by the impact 
of the Korean War on the emotions 
of both youth and their parents; 
and second, the practical benefits 
which came to the better educated 


President Hill works actively in state and national education 


in World War II influences younger 
brothers of these World War II 
veterans to get more education. 
Probably a third factor is opera- 
tive. Whether we call the present 
prosperity pseudo or genuine, it 
is easier for a boy or girl to enter 
some kind of college in 1952 than 
it ever was before. 


A recent issue (December 15, 
1952) of Higher Education* con- 
firms one of my prior hypotheses 


about this enrollment increase. 
From the factors enumerated, one 
would assume that there would be 
a greater increase in men than in 
women. From the above publication 
we find that the increase of men 
students was greater, an actual in- 
crease of 15.5 per cent over the 
previous year, as compared with 


*The different but not conflicting figures 
released in the December 20, 1952, issue of 
School and Society, prepared by President 
Raymond Walters of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, are restricted to 830 approved univer- 
sities and four-year colleges and for this 
reason are not used in the above analysis. 
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the increase in number of women 
of only 11.2 per cent over the pre- 
vious year. There seems no reason 
to doubt that both the war factor 
and the utility of college education 
for boys are influential here. It is 
still interesting to note, however, 
that the percentage of total enroll- 
ment of women in colleges has 
gradually risen from a post-war 
low of 28.9 per cent in 1948 to a 
post-war high of 35.5 per cent for 
the present academic year. The ac- 
tual number of women enrolled has 
risen from 566,000 in 1945 to 761,- 
000 in 1952. 

America has now the almost un- 
believable total of 34,693,000 per- 
sons enrolled in schools from the 
elementary grades through the 
graduate school! This highest en- 
rollment of all time comes in the 
fall of 1952 when the nation has a 
sixty-billion-dollar war budget. It 
seems to demonstrate that in Amer- 
ica we can produce “guns and but- 
ter” without the use of these 34,- 
693,000 persons who are in school. 
Futhermore, there is no slump in 
war production at a time when 14 
per cent more of the beginning col- 
lege-age group are in school. 


Whether this is the beginning of 
the much discussed biggest wave of 
college students in history or is 
caused chiefly by war and war pros- 
perity, only the next few years will 
reveal. But now, or soon, there is 
sure to come “higher education un- 
limited,” and this is important to 
those who administer the first two 
years of college. In these first two 
years, whether in junior college or 
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four-year college or university, are 
enrolled close to two-thirds of the 
college population. It is almost 
axiomatic that the increase in ac- 
tual college enrollment in these 
early years and, more importantly, 
the increase of percentage of col- 
lege-age youths actually enrolled 
in college is caused by young men 
and young women whose parents 
did not attend college. 

Whether we like it or not, higher 
education unlimited is going to 
happen. It is important for us who 
believe that this change may be 
on the whole good rather than bad, 
to determine by study and by ex- 
periment and by trial and error 
how to devise a curriculum for the 
great average of the youth popula- 
tion of America. In the second 
place, we must realize that, unless 
we limit the vote—and now we are 
engaged in extending the vote— 
our voters must be educated to 
become literate and _ intelligent 
voters. 

To teach this host of average 
and perhaps even somewhat below 
average college students may re- 
quire new techniques in teaching 
and learning. Certainly we need to 
develop for this group teachers 
who understand that the mastery 
of clear and readily understood 
English by teacher and student 
may be a far more useful art than 


the study of the more recondite 


language which has been taught by 
great scholars to those who they 
hoped would be great, or at least 
good, scholars. , 
This great wave of additional 





AMERICAN DREAM 


students who want to go to college 
is not a sudden or unexpected phe- 
nomenon. It is a part of what 
might be called the American 
dream of the past, the dream of 
the average father or mother, that 
one day his boy or girl might have 
a high school education—that was 
the dream of the 1920’s, and now 
this same dream is translated into 
the hope that his boy or girl may 
have a college education. 

From my point of view it cer- 
tainly does not make sense to try 
to give to this average group of 
freshmen exactly the same cur- 
riculum taught by exactly the same 
methods which have been used over 
the years for a more highly selected 
group of students. In saying this, 
we do not deny the importance of 
the highly gifted or of the great 
middle group. Whether our intel- 
lectual objective be the Cadillac 
group or the Mercury group or the 
small-car group, the general aims 
and ideals and objectives are simi- 
lar—but must be attained by dif- 
ferent methodology and more un- 
derstanding. It is perhaps a more 
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difficult task to teach the average 
than to teach the bright. The 
bright student, almost willy-nilly, 
will learn despite the poorest teach- 
ers. Average students and below- 
average students will not usually 
learn that way. They are more af- 
fected by experiences, by observa- 
tions, by demonstrations, and by 
concrete evidence than they ever 
will be affected by abstract ideals 
and ideas without much demonstra- 
tion. 

The great American experiment 
of universal free education has not 
succeeded completely, but certainly 
it has not failed at the end of 100 
years. Whether it is strengthened 
and more widely sustained by en- 
lightened public opinion is, in large 
measure, dependent upon those of 
us who are school administrators 
and school teachers. The people 
decide about the people’s schools 
but wisely only when they know 
and understand the facts and is- 
sues. We have an opportunity 
which is a challenge, the like of 
which no generation before has 
had. May we make the most of it. 





Academic Qualifications of 
Junior College Faculties 
HAROLD H. PUNKE 


Harold H. Punke, Professor of Education at Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
in Auburn, Alabama, is the author of Curiosity of Youth and the Future of 


Science. 


Tue expansion of the junior col- 
lege during the past two decades 
makes this institution one of con- 
siderable importance in American 
education. The place which it will 
eventually occupy between the high 
school and the university—its func- 
tions, potential enrollment, admin- 
istrative organization, curriculum, 
and basis of support—will proba- 
bly be a matter of development and 
change for several decades. One 


important factor in determining 


its future status will be the com- 
position and training of the fac- 
ulty. 


This article presents the results 
of a study on the training of jun- 
ior college faculties as indicated 
by the bulletins or catalogues of the 
institutions studied. Several of 
the junior colleges contacted indi- 
cated that they publish no catalog- 
ues. However, catalogues for the 
school year 1949-50 from 463 in- 
stitutions were examined. Of this 
number 126 or 27.2 per cent in- 
cluded no information regarding 
the education and academic de- 
grees of faculty members. Of the 
126 schools, sixty-one were publicly 
controlled, whereas twenty-two and 
forty-three respectively were pri- 
vate and church controlled institu- 


tions. City and district junior 
colleges bulked large in number of 
schools from which no usable data 
were secured. 


For the other 337 junior col- 
leges an analysis of faculty prepa- 
ration was made in terms of size 
and type of control of the institu- 
tions, geographical regions in 
which they are located, degrees 
held by faculty members, sex of 
faculty members, and location of 
the institutions which awarded the 
degrees held by the faculty. Sex 
of faculty members was determined 
on the basis of names listed in the 
catalogue. Type of control was 
determined from information in 
the catalogue or from data in the 
Education Directory for Higher 
Education, 1949-50, of the United 
States Office of Education. Enroll- 
ment data are from “1950 Fall En- 
rollments in Higher Educational 
Institutions,” 1950 Circular No. 
281, United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The 337 junior colleges included 
no publicly controlled institutions 
in New England, and no privately 
controlled institutions in the Moun- 
tain or Pacific divisions. These 
particular types of institutions are 
not numerous in the regions noted. 
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ACADEMIC QUALIFICATIONS OF JC FACULTIES 


In evaluating junior colleges ac- 
cording to faculty preparation, a 
point scale was used which rated 
training as follows: below the 
bachelor’s degree, 0; bachelor’s de- 
gree but less than master’s, 2; mas- 
ter’s degree but less than doctor’s, 
4; and doctor’s degree, 8 points. 
Hence if a school was rated under 
1.00, over half of its faculty mem- 
bers had no college degree and the 
others held the bachelor’s degree 
—or some equivalent combination 
of degree backgrounds existed. A 
rating of 2.00 means that the av- 
erage training of the faculty was 
equivalent to the bachelor’s de- 
gree. A rating of 3.00 means that 


half of the faculty had bachelor’s 
and half master’s degrees—or some 
equivalent combination. If the rat- 


ing was 4.00, there were probably 
several people with doctor’s de- 
grees on the faculty and there was 
a high enough rating among other 
faculty members to prevent the 
high rating allowed for the doc- 
tor’s degree from being lost sight 
of in the average.! 

Each of the 337 schools was 
rated according to the scale de- 
scribed, with one rating for the 
men on the staff and another for 


1Other ratings that might be helpful are: 

3.74—13 per cent bachelor’s and 87 per 
cent master’s, or an equivalent combina- 
tion ; 

$.50—25 per cent bachelor’s and 75 per 
cent master’s, or an equivalent combina- 
tion ; 

3.26—37 per cent bachelor’s and 73 per 
cent master’s, or an equivalent combina- 
tion ; 

2.50—75 per cent bachelor’s and 25 per 
cent master’s, or an equivalent combina- 
tion. 
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the women. The data for the in- 
dividual schools were then sum- 
marized. The results appear in 
Tables I and II. (See pages 368 
and 369.) 

Sex of faculty member in rela- 
tion to training received. The to- 
tals at the bottom of the tables for 
the United States as a whole show 
that, in junior colleges of each of 
the three types of control noted, 
the men had a higher average level 
of training than the women. Thus 
the percentage of institutions in 
which the average training of men 
was rated at 3.00 or above was 
greater than the percentage in 
which women had this rating 
(Table IT, cols. 2-11). Data at the 
bottom of Table I show that, for 
the two sexes combined, faculty 
members in the publicly controlled 
junior colleges had a higher level 
of training than faculty members 
in either of the other two types of 
institutions. When sex of faculty 
members is considered by type of 
school, it appears that a larger per- 
centage of the men on the faculties 
of church or private schools had 
doctor’s degrees, as shown by a rat- 
ing of 4.00 or more, than was true 
of men in publicly controlled 
schools. However, the percentage 
of schools with a rating of from 
3.00 to 3.99 for male faculty mem- 
bers is distinctly higher for the 
publicly controlled institutions 
than for institutions of either of 
the other types. This situation in 
regard to training of male faculty 
members may mean that a fairly 
large number of small schools in 








TABLE | 
EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF FACULTIES IN JUNIOR COLLEGES (IN CODE)', BY TYPE OF SCHOOL CONTROL, SEX OF FACULTY MEMBER, 
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‘The following scale is used in the evaluation: Less than a bachelor’s degree—O; bachelor’s degree—-2; master’s degree—4; doctor’ s degree—8. 


*Regions are: New England—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island 
Middle Atlantic—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 

East North Central—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 
West North Central—iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 
South Atlantic—Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida 
East South Central—Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi 
West South Central—Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas 
Mountain—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada 
Pacific—Washington, Oregon, California 

*Includes one school with higher average 

tincludes one school with lower average 

tincludes two schools with higher average 

§The numbers in this line are code numbers: 1 means from 1.00 to 1.99; 2 means from 2.00 to 2.99, etc. 





TABLE II 


EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION OF FACULTY IN JUNIOR COLLEGES (IN CODE), BY SEX OF FACULTY MEMBERS, REGION 
AND SIZE OF SCHOOL (PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS) 
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the private and church categories 
had few men on their teaching fac- 
ulties — other than perhaps the 
head of the school and a few de- 
partment heads. The training of 
women faculty members in private 
and church schools was distinctly 
inferior to that of women in the 
publicly controlled institutions— 
as shown by the data. 

Geographical region and faculty 
preparation. — When comparisons 
are made among the different ge- 
ographical divisions, for schools 
of all types and all sizes and for 
faculty members of both sexes, a 
slightly higher percentage of the 
schools in the South Atlantic and 
Mountain divisions had faculties 
with training which averaged be- 
low the bachelor’s degree than was 
true of the schools in other divi- 
sions (Table II, col. 13). When 
the faculty as a whole is considered, 
both sexes, the tables show no 
junior college in the East North 
Central, West North Central, or 
Pacific divisions with a faculty 
whose training averaged less than 
the bachelor’s degree. However, in 
the West North Central Division 
the faculty men of one school had 
an average training below this 
level, and in another school the fac- 
ulty women had an average below 
the level indicated. 

The data show that the junior 
colleges in the East North Central 
Division had a higher average level 
of training among their faculty 
members than the schools of any 
other division. Thus a larger per 
cent of the faculties in this division 
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had preparation equal to or above 
the master’s degree (code 4.00- 
4.99) than was true of faculties 
elsewhere (14.8 per cent, see Table 
II, col. 16). The next closest rank- 
ing division was the Mountain 
Division with 12.5 per cent, and 
the lowest was the East South 
Central Division with 2.4 per cent. 
Moreover, a larger percentage of 
the faculties of the East North 
Central Division had training rated 
on the code as from 3.00 to 3.99 
(77.8 per cent, see col. 15) than 
was true of any other division. 
The Pacific Division ranked sec- 
ond in this comparison with a cor- 
responding percentage of 68.6 per 
cent. On the other hand, the East 
North Central Division had the 
smallest percentage of institutions 
of any division with faculties rated 
in the category 2.00-2.99 (7.4 per 
cent, see col. 14). The division 
ranking next in smallness of num- 
ber of faculties with this low level 
of preparation was the Pacific Divi- 
sion, with 20.0 per cent of its jun- 
ior colleges having faculties of the 
level noted. By contrast, the fac- 
ulties of more than half of the New 
England schools reporting (54.6 
per cent) fell in this category. All 
but one of the New England schools 
reporting were private schools. 
Size of junior college and prepar- 
ation of faculty.—When considera- 
tion is given to faculty training in 
relation to size of junior college, 
the only regions for which Table 
II shows an institution with more 
than 500 students in which the 
average training of the faculty, 
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both sexes, was less than the bache- 
lor’s degree were the Middle At- 
lantic and Mountain divisions. For 
three divisions the tables report 
no junior college of any size in 
which the average training of fac- 
ulty members was less than the 
bachelor’s degree: East North Cen- 
tral, West North Central, and 
Pacific. On the other hand, the 
South Atlantic Division reported 
more institutions with faculties 
having this low level of training 
than were reported by any other 
division. 

Calculations from Table II, col. 
12, show that 75 or 22 per cent of 
the 337 schools enrolled more than 
500 students each, and that thirty- 
two or roughly 9 per cent enrolled 
more than 1,000 students each. A 
casual examination of the data 
which deal with individual regions 
(Table II, cols. 12-16) does not in- 
dicate that the faculties of junior 
colleges with enrollments of more 
than 500 students are consistently 
superior to the faculties of smaller 
schools. However, in the Pacific 
Division, which includes fourteen 
of the thirty-three institutions en- 
rolling over 1,000 students each, 
the training of faculty members in 
institutions of this size was on the 
whole definitely superior to that 
of faculties in smaller schools. The 
data for the United States as a 
whole, at the bottom of the tables, 
reflect the importance of the Pacific 
Division in regard to the rating of 
faculties in all schools of over 
1,000 students each. 

Analysis of qualifications of mas- 
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ter’s-degree teachers.—Because of 
the place of the master’s degree 
in the qualification of junior col- 
lege faculties as indicated by the 
foregoing analysis, and because of 
recent increases in number of high 
schools which include a substantial 
percentage of master’s degree mem- 
bers on their faculties, a study was 
made concerning the location of 
the institutions from which the 
master’s degree teachers received 
their bachelor’s and their master’s 
degrees. Usable data on this point 
were available for 5,801 master’s de- 
gree faculty members. The data ap- 
pear in Table III. (See Page 372.) 

Calculations from the totals line 
at the bottom of the table show 
that of the 5,801 faculty members 
reported, 3,535 were men and 
2,266 were women. A comparison 
between columns 8 and 9, and be- 
tween columns 14 and 15, shows 
that in the private and church 
schools there was no great differ- 
ence between the sexes with respect 
to representation on the faculties. 
However, the faculties of publicly 
controlled schools included nearly 
twice as many men as women. 
Hence from the standpoint of sex 
of faculty members, the private 
and church institutions more near- 
ly resembled the high school—with 
the preponderance of women which 
the latter has on its staff, whereas 
the publicly controlled institutions 
more closely resembled the univer- 
sity—with a preponderance of men 
on the staff. It might be noted in 
passing that Missouri is the only 
state in which more women than 
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men were reported on the faculties 
of publicly controlled junior col- 
leges. 

For the country as a whole a 
larger per cent of the faculties of 
state controlled junior colleges re- 
ceived their degrees within the 
state in which they were teaching 
than was true of the faculties in 
private and church schools. One 
factor of explanation in this con- 
nection probably is that a few ge- 
ographically large states accounted 
for a large proportion of the fac- 
ulty members in the publicly con- 
trolled schools reported. This was 
especially true of California in 
the Pacific Division, of Texas in 
the West South Central Division, 
of Kansas in the West North Cen- 
tral Division. In these states the 
publicly controlled senior colleges 
and universities are as strong as 
if not stronger than the private or 
church schools, and _ constitute 
some of the best institutions at 
which members of the junior-col- 
lege faculties might earn degrees. 
No comparable group of states ac- 
counts for a similar proportion of 
the faculties of the private and 
church schools reported. Another 
factor of explanation probably is 
the fact that publicly controlled 
junior colleges are frequently ad- 
juncts to public secondary schools 
—with the same or somewhat dif- 
ferent school-district boundaries. 
In such cases the same philosophy 
regarding the type and place of 
teacher education may govern both 
the high school and the junior col- 
lege—with the idea more clearly 


emphasized than elsewhere that 
the junior college is a part of sec- 
ondary education. In addition, the 
heads of church schools frequently 
try to secure at least a part of the 
faculties of their institutions from 
four-year colleges or universities 
controlled by the denomination to 
which the junior college belongs. 
In many instances such faculty 
members must therefore come 
from outside the state in which the 
junior college is located. To some 
extent privately controlled junior 
colleges, because of the “liberal 
arts tradition” or for other rea- 
sons, may follow a faculty-employ- 
ment pattern similar to that noted 
regarding church schools. Table 
III shows no great difference be- 
tween the private and the church 
schools in per cent of faculty mem- 
bers trained outside the state in 
which they were teaching. 
Calculations from the table show 
that for the nation as a whole 
roughly from three-fifths to four- 
fifths of the faculty members, in 
any sex or school-type category, 
who received the master’s degree 
from an institution within the 
state in which they were teaching 
also received the bachelor’s degree 
from an. institution within that 
state. Thus 46.8 per cent or 1,170 
of the 2,500 men with master’s de- 
grees who were teaching in pub- 
licly controlled junior colleges re- 
ceived their master’s degrees from 
institutions within the states in 
which they were teaching, while 
the 1,005 men or 40.2 per cent of 
the 2,500 who also received their 
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TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, BY REGION AND Sex, oF MASTER’s DEGREE FACULTY MEMBERS 
IN PUBLICLY CONTROLLED JUNIOR COLLEGES WHO RECEIVED THEIR DEGREES WITHIN THE 
STATE IN WHICH THEY WERE TEACHING 





No. of 
Faculty 
Members 
Reported 


Geographical 
Division 


Pct. With Both 

Bachelor’s and 

Master’s from 
Within the State 


Pct. with 
Master’s 
from Within 
the State 





M 


M WwW M W 





2 


5 6 





N. Eng. 

M. Atl. 

E. No. Cent. 
W. No. Cent. 
So. Atl. 

E. So. Cent. 
W. So. Cent. 
Mountain 
Pacific 


105 
289 
331 
110 66 
115 65 
398 239 
205 77 
947 390 


28.6 
61.4 
37.5 
15.2 

4.6 
55.6 
37.7 
50.8 





2500 1274 


577 





100.0 100.0 


45.37 





*Same as in Table III. 


bachelor’s degrees from within 
the state constitute 85.9 per cent or 
slightly more than four-fifths of 
the 1,170 men noted. 

For private and church schools, 
the proportion of faculty members 
who received both the bachelor’s 
, and master’s degrees from an in- 
stitution within the state in which 
they were teaching was approxi- 
mately half as large as for the 
publicly controlled institutions. In 
addition, the master’s-degree teach- 
ers in private and church schools 
who did receive the master’s from 


within the state, did not receive 
the bachelor’s from within the same 
state to quite as great an extent 
as did the master’s-degree teach- 
ers in publicly controlled junior 
colleges. Geographical size of 
state and strength of institutions 
within different states, mentioned 
earlier, seem pertinent here. 
Master’s-degree teachers in pub- 
licly controlled junior colleges.— 
Roughly two-thirds (65.1 per cent) 
of the master’s-degree teachers in 
the various junior colleges reported 
were in publicly controlled institu- 
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tions. Because of the prominence 
of publicly controlled institutions 
thus shown, the percentages of the 
master’s-degree teachers who had 
received their degrees from within 
the states in which they were teach- 
ing were calculated on a regional 
basis. The data appear in Table 
IV. See page 374. 

The eight geographical divisions 
for which data appear fall into 
two groups—concerning percent- 
ages of master’s-degree teachers 
in publicly controlled schools who 
received their degrees from within 
the states in which they were teach- 
ing. In the East North Central, 
West North Central, West South 
Central, and Pacific divisions a 
substantially higher percentage 
were from within the state than 
in the other four divisions. In 
the three of the first group of divi- 
sions which lie west of the Missis- 
sippi River, the average state is of 
considerable size—and the geo- 
graphical distance to schools out- 
side the state may be important. 
Moreover, in several of the states, 
in all four divisions of the first 
group, state universities and state 
agricultural and mechanical col- 
leges are among the most out- 
standing institutions of the region 
in which to secure advanced train- 
ing. This point received passing 
comment earlier. The probable 
importance of both distance to get 
outside the state and strength of 
public or private institutions with- 
in the state is apparent if one notes 
that about 62 per cent of the fac- 
ulty members reported from the 
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West North Central Division rep- 
resent junior colleges in Kansas, 
Iowa, and Minnesota; about 85 per 
cent of the members from the West 
South Central Division represent 
institutions in Texas and Okla- 
homa; a slightly larger per cent 
of those from the Pacific Division 
represent California junior col- 
leges; and practically all of those 
from the East North Central Divi- 
sion are from Michigan and Illinois. 


Perhaps a note should be added 
concerning sex of faculty members 
in relation to percentage receiving 
preparation at institutions within 
the state in which they were teach- 
ing. For five of the eight geographi- 
cal divisions and for each of the 
two degree designations of Table 
IV, a larger percentage of the 
men than of the women received 
their general and professional 
training within the state. Two of 
the other three divisions, the East 
North Central and Pacific divi- 
sions, were shown in the analysis 
of Tables I and II to stand highest 
among divisions regarding level of 
faculty training for all types of 
junior colleges combined. The rel- 
ative status in Tables I and II 
of the third of the three divisions, 
the Mountain Division, is less clear 
cut. 


Insofar as having received one’s 
preparation from institutions with- 
in the state in which one teaches 
reflects faculty inbreeding, mas- 
ter’s-degree men who were on the 
faculties of junior colleges in most 
sections of the country reflected 
more inbreeding than master’s- 
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degree women. This may mean 
that family responsibilities of men 
on such faculties did not permit 
them to get far from home to se- 
cure graduate training. Possibly 
several of these men were former 
high school teachers who were able 
to extend their training, beyond 
high school requirements, largely 
by attending evening or week-end 
classes on a commuting basis. Of 
course, some of the men, or women, 
on the staff of a junior college may 
also teach in high school. However, 
the economic factor suggested 
would seem to have less effect on 
the location at which preparation 
for junior college teaching is re- 
ceived by women than by men. The 
Pacific and East North Central di- 
visions, in which a larger percent- 
age of women than of men received 
their degrees from within the state 
where they were teaching, are both 
areas in which each state that is 
represented in this study by many 
faculty members has several good 
institutions for graduate study 
within the state. Available data, 
however, do not justify pushing 
the foregoing analysis too far. 


Conclusions.—Perhaps a few con- 
cluding observations are in order: 

(1) In the rapid growth of jun- 
ior colleges during the past decade 
or so, the preparation of faculties 
seems to have received less atten- 
tion than some other aspects of 
junior college development. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that 
the level of faculty training will 
rise in the future, although several 
factors will probably affect the rate 
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of extent of such rise. Among these 
factors are the following: 


a. The extent to which junior 
colleges are administratively con- 
nected with senior high schools and 
have their programs integrated 
with the high school programs will 
probably affect the future develop- 
ment of the junior college. Where 
there is a close integration of ad- 
ministration and curriculum, the 
idea may easily become accepted 
that teachers in the junior college 
section of the institution should 
have about the same level of train- 
ing as teachers in the senior high 
school section. In any case, how- 
ever, with the increasing propor- 
tion of high school teachers who 
hold master’s degrees, one should 
expect increasing pressure for jun- 
ior college teachers to have at least 
an equal level of preparation. 


b. The extent to which the ex- 
panding junior college acts as a 
terminal institution may affect the 
emphasis placed on the academic 
degrees held by its faculty mem- 
bers. For students who enter into 
non-technical or semi-technical em- 
ployment upon completion of a jun- 
ior college course, or who become 
housewives, matters of personal 
and vocational adjustment may de- 
serve more attention than a high 
level of academic attainment. Aca- 
demic achievement probably de- 
serves more attention on the part of 
the students who plan to pass from 
junior colleges into senior colleges 
and universities. The relative im- 
portance of these two functions 
for a particular junior college is 
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likely to be reflected in the kind 
and amount of faculty preparation 
that is emphasized. 


c. In more than one way, tradi- 
tion may affect the rate and direc- 
tion of improvement in preparation 
of junior college faculties. The con- 
tent of training set up for the doc- 
tor’s degree will affect its value 
for instructional work in the jun- 
ior college. Perhaps the teaching 
emphasis of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion in contrast with the research 
emphasis of the Doctor of Philos- 
ophy may make the former some- 
what more useful for members of 
a junior college staff. However, 
with the higher level of faculty 
preparation and the need for re- 
search concerning various aspects 
of an expanding school system, the 
educational profession should not 
overlook the contributions which 
members of the teaching staff can 
make toward solving educational 
problems. Giving a degree one 
name instead of another is not 
likely to improve the profession. 
The important thing is the kind of 
problems that are attacked, in 
teaching situations or elsewhere, 
and the use made of the findings. If 
it is realized that practically any 
kind of problem can be attacked un- 
der either degree title, then the dif- 
ference between the two labels will 
disappear—where any difference 
now exists. The situation here is 
similar to that of the gradual dis- 
appearance of the difference be- 
tween the normal school and the 
arts college. 

A second factor of tradition re- 
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lates to possible recognition of some 
intermediate point in advanced 
professional preparation between 
the master’s and doctor’s degrees. 
In America the doctor’s degree has 
seldom been considered prepara- 
tion for teaching in high school, 
although it is coming to be regarded 
as a usual part of the qualifications 
for teaching in senior colleges and 
universities. If the junior college 
becomes a broadly accepted seg- 
ment of the American educational 
ladder, intermediate between high 
school and university, further de- 
velopment of the junior college may 
be accompanied by a clearer pro- 
fessional recognition of some inter- 
mediate level of training for its 
faculty. A master’s degree based 
on two years’ work beyond the 
bachelor’s degree, which some insti- 
tutions now offer in Education and 
which is fairly common in some 
other professional fields, may be 
suggestive regarding the junior 
college situation. 


d. Many American educators 
will probably maintain that the 
amount of the nation’s energy and 
resources devoted to war and re- 
lated activities during the next two 
decades will greatly affect the 
amount that remains for education 
or other “peacetime” developments. 
This view may have seemed more 
realistic a decade ago than it does 
now. One thing that educators at 
mid-century need to understand is 
that a broad background of gen- 
eral and technical education is a 
major national resource and an im- 
portant wartime need. Since the 
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American people as a whole have a 
right to expect educators more than 
other vocational groups to under- 
stand the function and possibilities 
of education in the social structure, 
it becomes a responsibility of edu- 
cators to point out and demonstrate 
the essential character of education 
in any adequate program for de- 
veloping national strength and se- 
curity. Hence educators should not 
retreat and assume that schools and 
educational programs during an 
international emergency should be 
haphazardly supported out of what 
is left over after “emergency” 
needs are met. If the nation under- 
stands that education ranks high 
among emergency needs, the de- 
velopment of junior colleges during 
the next two decades will be quite 
different from what it will be if 
education at this level is considered 
a “non-essential.” 


(2) An early reference in this 
article noted that slightly over a 
quarter of the junior college cata- 
logues examined included no infor- 
mation on the training or profes- 
sional background of faculty mem- 
bers. In this respect these particu- 


lar institutions resemble high 
schools more than senior colleges. 
If a junior college is a local district 
or community institution on about 
the same basis as a public high 
school—as a preliminary statement 
in the article indicated was the 
case with respect to several publicly 
controlled institutions—or if the 
junior college is organizationally 
integrated with the high school, 
there may appear to be no more 
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need for a school bulletin or cata- 
logue to carry information concern- 
ing the professional qualifications 
of teachers in the junior college 
than of teachers in the high school. 
One response on this point is that 
present or potential students and 
patrons at either level should be 
interested in the quality of the fac- 
ulty concerned and should have 
access to information regarding 
that quality. Certainly students 
who contemplate attending a school 
at some distance from home, or 
persons who attempt to counsel or 
advise students about attending 
such a school, could hardly offer 
intelligent advice without informa- 
tion on the professional background 
of a school’s faculty. Perhaps such 
advisers and their clients will find 
it desirable, early in their deliber- 
ations, to eliminate schools on 
which such information is not 
readily accessible. 


(3) In the analysis of Tables I 
and II reference was made to sev- 
eral junior colleges with faculties 
having an average training of less 
than the bachelor’s degree—code 
1.00-1.99. One evil of weak educa- 
tional institutions, at all levels, is 
that students and their parents are 
led to think that a respectable qual- 
ity of education is available, and 
they do not find out that such is 
not the case until the student enters 
a vocation or enters some other 
educational institution in which he 
must compete with people who have 
better training than he has. An 
educational repair job at a later 
date for poorly trained youth may 
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be expensive in money and time, 
and is likely to be accompanied 
by embitterment. For the foregoing 
and other reasons, attention should 
be given to the qualification of jun- 
ior college faculties—at a time 
when the junior college is rapidly 
expanding. 

(4) With the teacher shortages 
that currently exist in some geo- 
graphical and subject-matter areas, 
particularly subject areas which 
involve the type of training that is 
in demand in industrial expansion 
and governmental activity, and 
with the small current enrollment 
in collegiate institutions and de- 
partments which prepare teachers, 
the use of summer schools and the 
development of in-service training 
programs may constitute the most 
promising avenues for up-grading 
junior college faculties. Such fac- 
tors as salary and tenure of course 
influence teacher incentive for im- 
provement. The same may be true 
of school policy regarding general 
sex ratio among faculty members, 
or regarding men’s fields and wom- 
en’s fields so far as teaching activi- 
ties and guidance functions are 
concerned. Sometimes sex and de- 
pendency status is related to a 
stability of faculty. If high school 
or college teaching should be con- 
sidered “essential employment,” 
under a broadened perspective con- 
cerning the international emergen- 
cy, the sex ratio among high school 
or junior college teachers during 
the next decade might be quite dif- 
ferent from what it would other- 
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wise be. The interest of teachers 
in up-grading might likewise be 
affected. 

(5) The article gives consider- 
able attention to the location of 
institutions at which members of 
junior college faculties received 
their bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees, with comment on the per- 
centage of faculty members who 
received their degrees from insti- 
tutions within the state in which 
they were teaching. Faculty in- 
breeding or provincialism can ob- 
viously be a limiting factor in the 
quality of education which junior 
colleges make available to their stu- 
dents. If a large proportion of the 
faculty of a junior college have 
received their general and profes- 
sional education from institutions 
within the same state as that in 
which the junior college is located, 
there may be such inbreeding or 
provincialism. In most instances, 
however, it is better to have a 
master’s degree, or a _ bachelor’s 
degree, from an institution within 
the state than not to have the de- 
gree. Moreover, in several states 
there are institutions within the 
state which are better qualified to 
give graduate degrees than most 
institutions outside the state. It 
should be recognized that there are 
various forms of inbreeding among 
educational institutions and various 
factors which influence the extent 
of the inbreeding. For any detailed 
consideration of this point a more 
comprehensive study is needed than 
that here reported. 
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English Without Tears 
DORIS HARTWELL HAWSE 


Doris Hartwell Hawse, who teaches English and Science at Anderson Col- 
lege in Anderson, 8.C., has published articles in the Journal and in the 
Journal of Higher Education. For twelve years a teacher of English, biology 
and chemistry, she also writes occasional newspaper features and is a mem- 
ber of the Author’s Club, honorary writing society at the University of 


Maryland. 


Ar THE outset let me remark 
that “English” is here used in its 
strict denotation of English as a 
language, or in other words in 
terms of that wistful problem child 
of the department, the composition 
course. Let the lucky or the under- 
privileged (according to the point 
of view) who do not teach it there- 
fore turn the page. 


After plowing slowly and stead- 
ily through five or six handbooks 
or composition texts for different 
levels of freshmen with exactly the 
sensation of one who walks in 
heavy sand, I decided to try the 
functional method of teaching 
grammar, i.e., of determining stu- 
dent needs and the resulting class- 
work by student errors. I do not 
offer this system as original, nor 
am I irrevocably convinced of its 
merits; I describe my efforts as a 
kind of experiment, as only a pos- 
sible answer to the eternal prob- 
lem of teaching those people who 
cannot use their mother tongue cor- 
rectly. 

What are the reasons for using 
a functional method? First, it is 
in line with the current tendency 
towards the functional, the prac- 
tical, indeed the vocational; much 
as I deplore our national indiffer- 
ence to culture for culture’s sake, 


I feel that such a mechanical sub- 
ject as grammar benefits by em- 
phasis on the useful. If the main 
purpose of our first-year course is 
to learn how, then the most effec- 
tive way to achieve it is by doing 
in everyday situations, and it is 
certainly hard to imagine situa- 
tions for the use of our more eso- 
teric grammatical theory. The 
functional method works on the 
student’s own weaknesses and in- 
troduces business letters, reports, 
term papers (which double as ar- 
ticles), and even short book or 
movie reviews, all forms usable 
elsewhere. 

Since respected Webster’s per- 
mits us to use “can” and “may” 
interchangeably; since the use of 
the comma and the capital is chang- 
ing in the direction of extinction, 
even among our less radical 
writers, we can only conclude that 
some of our formal grammar is 
dying out of use. So we are back 
where we started: why study what 
one will not use even as mental 
decoration? Browning’s grammar- 
ian is the only person on record 
who loved grammar for its own 
sake. 

Another reason for the abbre- 
viated practical grammar is found 
in the time element. To teachers 
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ENGLISH WITHOUT TEARS 


of English I need not mention the 
overcrowded state of the composi- 
tion course; besides the correct 
use of the language, its objectives 
also include the teaching of reading 
by one means or another. With 
less time spent on theory, more 
periods can be allotted to reading, 
with consequent broadening of the 
rather limited freshman horizon. 


Not as whimsical as it sounds is 
the student’s dislike of grammar 
as a cogent reason for limiting it 
as far as possible without damag- 
ing the basic requirements for bet- 
ter writing and speaking. Students 
are still young enough to be in- 
tensely practical, like children. 
“What good is it?” they often ask 
disconcertingly. Much of their dis- 
taste for English, oftenest seen in 
the male contingent, stems from its 
apparent uselessness. One may 
well ask how parsing sentences will 
help meet the exigencies of life! 
Just plain boredom is also involved, 
as the dreary procession of color- 
less rules marches slowly by. The 
faster movement of the functional 
course, its reiterated practical 
aims, the emphasis on the student’s 
own needs, may well help, inci- 
dentally, to remove some of the 
opprobrium attached to “English.” 


So much for the background 
which stimulated this attempt to 
work out a fresh approach. The 
method itself depends chiefly, as 
has been indicated, on constant use 
of the language, by weekly class- 
room themes and by short speeches. 
The latter are difficult to schedule 
in a large class, and the carryover 
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into home or business life is inade- 
quate, one fears, but the writing is 
both easy to get in and more lasting 
in its impression, either because of 
the motor association or because 
of the greater care expended on it. 
When I suggest a weekly theme, I 
do not have in mind the complete 
annihilation of already overworked 
teachers: I find that a half-page 
or a one-paragraph composition 
provides just as revealing a cross- 
section of student shortcomings as 
a long one, and it seems to cure the 
common ailment of having nothing 
to say. A few students have to be 
compressed rather unwillingly into 
this “narrow room,” but with the 
result of increased concentration 
of thought and style. Such short 
pieces can be quickly graded for an 
average section of twenty-five, the 
commonest errors noted down, the 
individual mistakes marked on 
each paper. At the next meeting 
the faults selected as typical enough 
and frequent enough are discussed 
in class. 


My treatment has been to state 
the rule as simply as I can, to dis- 
cuss the situation, with examples, 
and then to ask that rule and il- 
lustration be written in a special 
section of the notebook. Later I 
re-emphasize these errors in other 
meetings by brief exercises or even 
by tests. I question the value of the 
test unless it consists of a para- 
graph containing the mistakes as 
they might appear on a theme or 
in a letter; a theoretical test does 
not duplicate real conditions of use. 
Frequently I ask for explanations 
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of why a correction was made on 
an exercise or quiz, but not for rote 
statement of rules. “I can say it 
in my own words” is a real proof 
of student understanding, and it 
too shows the realistic approach. 
However, the true test of value 
received is the next theme. I wish 
I could say that the mistakes taken 
up in class never reappear; but 
when they do, they are penalized 
more severely than the new ones 
not yet studied, and the percentage 
of such reappearance seems low. 
Of course the early rules must 
never be neglected: they are all re- 
viewed whenever a little time is 
left, by oral questions, by a few 
sentences to correct, or merely 
with the remark that one or two 
or three people made such and such 
a mistake AGAIN this week! 
Sometimes we find examples of our 
points in print. There are so few 
notes that they can be easily borne 
in mind; this year six or seven 
themes have yielded only a dozen, 
an average of only two per theme. 
How many rules have you taken up 
in six weeks? Some of mine are 
just prohibitions or simple ex- 
amples of correct usage: “‘the rea- 
son is that... .,” “all right,” but 
each is numbered separately. 


From time to time we vary the 
process by studying topics of gen- 
eral interest and value and need, 
such as letter-writing, outlining, 
spelling drill. The use of the reader 
also provides much variety. As 
I have mentioned, the speech as- 
pect of the problem is the most 
difficult to handle. At present I 
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am approaching it by means of 
short talks, five or ten minutes 
long, on articles from The Reader’s 
Digest, criticisms of movies (prone 
to degenerate into “telling the 
story”), or simple original exposi- 
tion, whose natural order of events 
saves many a floundering speaker 
from verbal drowning. As incon- 
spicuously as I can, in the back of 
the room, I note errors in grammar 
or usage, and take them up with 
the class if they are common or 
with the student privately if he is 
quite novel in his choice of pitfalls. 
Here is a beautiful opportunity to 
hold forth on the desirability of 
good speech, socially and in busi- 
ness. Some students do realize its 
importance, but all teachers know 
how slight is the carryover from 
the classroom to the comfortable 
speech of everyday living. I am 
Wide open to suggestions on the 
whole topic of correcting speech 
habits. 


At the beginning of the course 
and at every chance thereafter, I 
trundle in my conception of the 
aims of the class, as motivation. 
They are stated in as down-to- 
earth fashion as I can imagine, 
and go somewhat in this fashion: 


Freshman English as I see it has two 
main aims, to use English correctly, in 
writing and in speaking, and to read 
intelligently and critically. Our themes, 
talks, grammar notes, and tests fall 
under the first aim, to write and speak 
good English. Under the second divi- 
sion we place all our reading, in and 
out of class, our attempts to criticize 
what we read, our efforts to under- 
stand to the fullest what the author 
intended to say. 
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All sorts of examples are filled 
in wherever I can think fast 
enough to produce them: every- 
body can see how useful correct 
usage is in writing business let- 
ters; learning to outline helps in 
reading large masses of material 
and remembering it in college; 
rapid and intelligent reading is 
helpful all one’s life. Why not also 
remind students of the social stig- 
ma placed on those who err in 
speech? Everything we study is 
related to the original outline of 
the course aims, which the class 
copies after the introductory re- 
marks quoted above. Subtopics in 
such an outline can be made to 
cover all the aspects of the course. 


Thus I try to overcome one of 
the most obvious weaknesses of the 
functional method: its apparent 
lack of organization. Many stu- 
dents are so accustomed to clinging 
closely to the text while proceeding 
slowly through it page by page and 
rule by rule that they feel a little 
unattached when exposed for the 
first time to a less formalized 
treatment. Therefore constant care 
must be taken to keep the motiva- 
tion and aims of the course in mind 
by frequent repetition. Here the 
all-embracing conceptions of use- 
fulness, practicality, the needs of 
the student in the world he will 
soon enter, and so on, aid his feel- 
ing of unity in the course. It is 
further possible to classify the 
types of error committed, as under 
usage, punctuation, syntax, for ex- 
ample; while the student is not 
likely to recall these categories by 
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name, they give him a sense of or- 
ganization at the time. 


Another possible weak point is 
the weak student. If he is in a 
fairly good class, where the sec- 
tions are not classified by prelimi- 
nary tests, all his mistakes, since 
he is in the minority, will not usu- 
ally be taken up in class, but only 
marked on his papers. However, 
even in this way he will in the 
course of the year doubtless com- 
mit his chief grammatical crimes 
and learn their correction. If he 
were in a classified section of weak 
students, he would perhaps be baf- 
fled by the large mass of necessary 
classroom notes, although even 
then they would not be as forbid- 
ding as the whole handbook. I am 
not fully convinced of the advisa- 
bility of the functional method for 
such a section, although I have 
known at least one superior teacher 
who advocated it for all types of 
freshmen. At any rate, the weekly 
theme will be a point in the favor 
of all comers. 

It has been suggested that the 
student may in later years en- 
counter situations in which rules 
he has not studied may be needed. 
I answer that there is very little 
recall of rules as such, if they are 
not bolstered by constant use in 
writing or speaking; obviously all 
the regulations in the book cannot 
be thus emphasized. So a man or 
woman confronted by an unfamil- 
iar problem in usage will look it up 
or ask about it, and I submit that 
the student numbed by too much 
grammar will have to do so just 
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as often as the student of function- 
al English. Furthermore, this 
method aims to catch the most 
commonly misused points, and the 
law of averages would predict suc- 
cess, in a class of twenty-five peo- 
ple writing a weekly theme for a 
whole session. However, to meet 
this hypothetical contingency, I 
try, in addition to the classwork 
already described, to accustom the 
student to using his text as a ref- 
erence work, and to persuade him 
to keep it for that use after the 
course. I introduce him to the table 
of contents, the index, the special 
glossary of usage, the grammar 
section, and explain the use of each. 
Whenever we take up a theme er- 
ror in class, I accompany the note 
with a page reference. 


Less than five years of practice 
of this method may perhaps be 


insufficient evidence, but I can 
sketch out a few tentative conclu- 
sions concerning results noticed or 
to be expected. In writing, more 
care seems perceptible in succes- 
sive themes; the student is not 
overwhelmed by a seemingly im- 
possible mass of rules, all of which 
he is supposed to apply, even 
though he may not fully under- 
stand or even remember them all. 
He has in mind the few dangers 
he is to watch for or he may look 
at his notes while writing the 
rough draft. With less to recall, 
the task seems concrete and sur- 
mountable, and so as a result he 
usually avoids the mistakes he has 
taken up in class. Another motive 
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for care is the fact that the fewer 
errors, the less grammar taken up 
in class—a rather definite bait. 

To sum it up, the student knows 
he is trying to learn to write better 
for his own ends, after college as 
well as during college, and he 
knows he has some practical helps 
to this end. It seems to me that 
the composition has become, not 
a routine assignment, but a help 
and a challenge to make as few new 
slips as possible and to escape the 
past ones. 

On the other hand the results in 
speech, as I have stated, are less 
concrete. One is more careful in 
class, of course, and perhaps the 
consciousness of taboos dwelt upon 
there will last awhile outside. At 
least the student has had his weak 
points called to his attention, and 
he has had some practice in talking 
to a small group, the only formal 
speech situation he is likely to need 
later. He is at all events aware of 
the advantages of correct speech. 
There is some competition here 
also; it is undesirable to be the one 
who makes more work for the class. 
A slight stirring of pride is almost 
visible: WE are the class that 
doesn’t NEED to take up much 
grammar. 

While I have no illusions that 
this system or any other is the pan- 
acea for all composition ills, I have 
concluded that it yields two im- 
portant advantages: freedom from 
stultifying effects of unrelieved 
theory and obvious usefulness as a 
tool for the work of life. 





Analysis of Negro Junior College Growth 


GEORGE H. WALKER, 


JR. 


The Journal of Higher Education and the Negro Educational News have 
published articles by George H. Walker, Jr., Dean of the Graduate School 
of Education and Director of the Bureau of Educational] Research and Serv- 


ice at Texas College in Tyler, Texas. 


An analysis of the 1952 Junior 
College Directory indicates that 
certain changes have taken place 
in the growth pattern of the Negro 
junior college. The investigator, in 
an attempt to present to the inter- 
ested reader a complete picture of 
the changes in the growth of the 
Negro junior college, has secured 
and included in this analysis data 
for both Conroe College of Texas 
and Southern Christian Institute 
of Mississippi for the academic 
year 1950-51. An objective treat- 


ment of the data is attempted be- 


low. 
Number of Negro Colleges 
The number! of Negro junior 


‘With the addition of Southern Christian 
Institute which does not appear in the 1952 
Directory but which is in good standing with 
the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
the number of Negro junior colleges is twen- 
ty-three. [For information about Stillman 
College of Alabama, see “Analysis of Negro 
Junior College Growth,” Junior College Jour- 
nal, XXII (November, 1951), p. 150.] The 
twenty-three junior colleges are the follow- 
ing: Alabama State College, Junior College 
Branch; Bettis Junior College; Clinton Jun- 
ior College; Conroe N. and I. College; Dun- 
bar Junior College; Edward Waters College; 
Fort Worth Business and Distributive Educa- 
tion College; Friendship Junior College; 
George Washington Carver Junior College; 
immanuel Lutheran College; Lincoln Junior 
College; Mary Holmes Junior College; Mor- 
ristown N. and I. Junior College; Norfolk 
Division of Virginia State College; Oakwood 
Junior College; Okolona College; Piney 
Woods College; Prentiss Institute; St. Phil- 
lip’s College; Southern Christian Institute; 
Stowe Teachers College, Junior College 
Branch; Swift Memorial Junior College; and 
Voorhees Junior College. 


colleges has increased by one since 
last year. A new junior college, 
the George Washington Carver 
Junior College of Rockville, Mary- 
land, has made its appearance in 
the 1952 Directory. Founded in 
1950, the Carver Junior College 
becomes the seventh publicly con- 
trolled junior college currently 
listed. 


A breakdown of junior colleges 
in terms of states gives the follow- 
ing distribution: Mississippi ranks 
first with five junior colleges; 
South Carolina, second with four 
junior colleges; Texas, third with 
three junior colleges; and Ala- 
bama, Missouri, and Tennessee, 
fourth with two junior colleges 
each; the remaining states—Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Maryland, North 
Carolina, and Virginia—have one 
junior college each. 


Enrollments 


The enrollment figures for 1952 
are those covering the entire aca- 
demic year 1950-51, including sum- 
mer school. Again the largest 
total enrollment for a single state 
is in Mississippi with 1,149 stu- 
dents. This is a decrease of 225 
students from the total enrollment 
given last year for the five junior 
colleges of Mississippi. The Nor- 
folk Division of Virginia State 
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TABLE I 
SIZE OF JUNIOR COLLEGES AS VIEWED 
THROUGH BREAKDOWN OF ENROLLMENT 
FIGURES 





Enrollment Total 


Number of Colleges 
Public 





Private 
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300— 399 
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College, Norfolk, Virginia, again 
this year, has the largest enroll- 
ment of any single institution. The 
enrollment of the Division is 1,134 
students, which comes within fif- 
teen students of equaling the total 
enrollment for the five Mississippi 
junior colleges. 

Table 1 shows how small the 
Negro junior college remains in 
spite of the fluctuations in the en- 
rollment pattern. Of the junior 
colleges with fewer than 100 stu- 
dents, 30.4 per cent are privately 
controlled; 47.8 per cent (two pub- 
lic and nine private) have enroll- 
ments which range from 108 stu- 
dents to 425 students. Three of 
the seven public institutions have 
enrollments above 900. The insti- 
tutions and their enrollments are 
as follows: Alabama State College, 


Junior College Branch, 944 stu- 
dents; Dunbar Junior College, 
1071; Norfolk Division of Virginia 
State College, 1134. 

Table 2 shows that the leveling 
off of special students is still in 
progress. Last year’s analysis in- 
dicated that special students were 
30.2 per cent of the total junior 
college enrollment. This year’s 
analysis proves that special stu- 
dents are 17.6 per cent of the total 
junior college enrollment, a 12.6 
per cent decline. With the ex- 
ception of adult students, the 1950- 
51 school year experienced a de- 
cline in all classes of students. 
Freshman enrollment declined by 
0.8 per cent; sophomore enrollment 
declined by 0.2 per cent. On the 
positive side, adult enrollment in- 
creased by 13.6 per cent. 
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TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF JUNIOR COLLEGE ENROLLMENT FIGURES 
IN CLASSES FOR SCHOOL YEARS 1950-51 AND 1949-50 





Classes Number 


Percentage 
1950-51 





1949-50 





2,499 
1,477 
1,265 
1,932 


Freshman 
Sophomore 
Special 
Adult 


55.6 
20.8 
30.2 
13.4 


34.8 
20.6 
17.6 
27.0 





Total 7,173 


100.0 100.0 





Table 3 gives adult enrollment 
for a period of four years. The 
year 1950 is the only year within 
the last four years in which there 
has been a decline in adult enroll- 
ment. Last year showed a 5.3 per 
cent increase; this year adult en- 
rollment has doubled. 


Number of Faculty 


The twenty-three institutions 
have 237 full-time and 114 part- 
time instructors, or a total of 351 
instructors as compared with the 
393 instructors last year. This is 
an average of 15.2 instructors per 
institution as compared with 17.8 
in 1951. The 114 part-time in- 
structors are equivalent to 33 full- 
time instructors. This makes a 
total of 270 full-time instructors 


or 11.7 full-time instructors per 
institution. 
Accreditation and Association 


Membership 


Of the twenty-three institutions, 
seven or 30.4 per cent are ac- 
credited by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and one is accredited by 
the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Five of the eight accredited insti- 
tutions are privately controlled, 
and the remaining three are public- 
ly controlled. 

Six of the twenty-three institu- 
tions are members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. 

It might be of interest to the stu- 
dent of the junior college move- 


TABLE III 


ADULT ENROLLMENT IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 
OVER A FOUR-YEAR PERIOD FROM 1949 TO 1952 





Total 


Percentage of 


Adult Adults 





7,173 
6,447 
6,347 
5,961 


27.0 
13.4 
8.1 
8.8 


1,932 
862 
513 
525 
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ment to know of some of the other 
junior college programs which are 
operating or have been operating 
for Negro youth but are not in- 
cluded in the Junior College Direc- 
tory. The first of such institutions 
is the LaBoca Junior College of the 
Canal Zone. This institution was 
established in September, 1950, 
and operated for one year as a 
separate institution. In July, 1951, 
LaBoca Junior College lost its sep- 
arate identity and became a branch 
of the Canal Zone Junior College. 


The second of these institutions 
is the Solomon Coles Junior Col- 
lege.2 Established in 1949, the 
Solomon Coles Junior College was 
owned and operated by the Corpus 
Christi Junior College District. 


The third institution is the 


Washington Junior College of Pen- 
sacola, Florida. Supported jointly 
by the State of Florida and Escam- 
bia County School Board of Public 


Instruction, Washington Junior 
College, a public institution, was 
authorized officially in September, 
1949. 


2Negro students of Corpus Christi, Texas, 
started attending classes at Del Mar College 
for white students during the fall semester 
of 1952-53; as a result of this, Solomon Coles 
Junior College was closed, effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1952, and will not be reactivated. 
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The fourth is a municipal insti- 
tution, the Carver College of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, which 
started its activities officially in 
the fall of 1949. 

The fifth of these institutions is 
the Jefferson College of Beaumont, 
Texas. Its opening date has been 
estimated as that of September, 
1948. In September, 1951, Jeffer- 
son Junior College ceased operat- 
ing as the Negro branch of Beau- 
mont and became a part of Texas 
Southern University of Houston, 
Texas. 

The sixth institution is the 
Wharton County Junior College 
for Negroes, Wharton, Texas, with 
the District and the State sharing 
its suppert. Its program of junior 
college education was started in 
1947. 

The State Teachers College of 
Bowie, Maryland, in the fall of 
1946, made the seventh of the jun- 
ior colleges by officially establishing 
a Junior College Division under 
state supervision. 

The eighth of these institutions 
was established in 1940 by the 
sixty-four-year-old Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary and College of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, a denomina- 
tional institution. 





Operating Costs in Junior Colleges: 1949-50 
HENRY G. BADGER 


Henry G. Badger, for the past twenty years in charge of statistics of higher 
education in the U.S. Office of Education, has published many articles in the 


field of junior college finance and personnel. 


He is the author of Junior 


College Accounting Manual and was cited as one of thirty outstanding alumni 


of DePauw University, in 1952. 


Tue present inquiry, a successor 
in form and precedure to one made 
with data for 1939-40,1 is addressed 
to three main purposes: (a) to 
determine, within the practical 
bounds set by data already on hand, 
the amount of expenditure per stu- 
dent for educational and general 
purposes as a whole and for resi- 
dent instruction alone, at junior col- 
leges; (b) to ascertain the pro- 
portion in which these expenditures 
were distributed; and (c) to note 
any change in these practices in 
recent years. 

Since there is great diversity in 


the organization of junior colleges, 
it becomes necessary to make some 
selection of institutions in order 
to arrive at usable conclusions, In 
the present instance it seems advis- 
able to observe the general limits 
set in the 1939-40 inquiry: 


(1) It is usually best to limit 
a study of this nature to institu- 
tions of recognized standing ; other- 
wise the findings would be of doubt- 
ful validity. 

(2) The word “student” should 
be very carefully defined in terms 
widely intelligible and applicable 
to junior college reporting over the 
country. 

(3) The institutions must be at 


‘Henry G. Badger, “Costs Per Student in 
Junior Colleges, 1939-40," Juntor College 
Journal, XV (October, 1944), 71-76. 


least relatively homogeneous, with 
differences easily discernible and 
measurable. 

(4) Usable finance data must be 
available from each institution 
studied. 


These moderate criteria are met 
as in 1939-40 by use of the follow- 
ing definitions: 

(1) An institution is considered 
of recognized standing if it has 
state or regional accreditation or 
approval. This might eliminate 
some good junior colleges which 
have never sought accreditation, 
but a line must be drawn some- 
where. 

(2) The word “student” is here 
used to mean a person coming to 
the campus for work of junior col- 
lege grade, of a generally liberal 
arts or terminal-occupational type. 
The number of such students here 
used is the number enrolled in the 
fall of 1949. This is corrected by 
eliminating institutions which, ac- 
cording to the Association’s Junior 
College Directory 1951, had less 
than 95 per cent of their enroll- 
ment in the freshman and sopho- 
more classes. (Elimination of all 
institutions with adult or special 
students would have reduced the 
number of institutions to a mini- 
mum point. At the same time, it 
was felt that a proportion of 5 per 
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TABLE 1 


EXPENDITURES PER STUDENT ENROLLED,t FOR EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL Purposes (CAMPUS ONLY), AND FOR RESIDENT INSTRUCTION 
ONLY, 86 JUNIOR COLLEGES 1949-50 aNp 71 JUNIOR COLLEGES 1939-40 





All Junior Colleges Publicly Controlled Privately Controlled 











Number of Expenditures Expenditures Expenditures 


per Student Number of per Student Number of per Student 








Educa- Resident 
Students tional & Instruc- 
General tion 


2 4 5 6 8 9 10 11 12 13 


; Educa- Resident ae Educa- Resident 
Collence Students tional & Instruc- i. Students tional & Instruc- 
General tion | 9g General tion 


Junior 
Colleges 








1949-50 
Number of students 
1,000 or more 
800-999 
600-799 
500-599 
400-499 
300-399 —......._ 
200-299 
100-199 
1-99 
Total or average _.. 
Highest 
Lowest 


Regional Association 
Middle States : 4,401 2,233 
New England a 2,362 oa 
North Central 12,503 6,569 
IE Ce RT ie 6,876 2,273 
Northwestern 626 626 
Western 967 343 
1939-40, total or average 28,238 25,275 


1,226 
814 
1,478 
545 
1,734 
3,886 
1,302 
889 
170 
12,044 15,691 


2,189 

958 
2,202 

830 
3,216 
2,818 
3,478 
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+As of fall 1949 and 1939, respectively. 
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cent or under of part-time students 
would not seriously affect the find- 
ings. ) 

(3) An institution offering sub- 
collegiate or summer work could 
not be included, as the finance data 
at hand did not permit segregation 
of accounts for these activities. Too 
few junior colleges offer extension 
service to justify including this 
item. 

(4) Usable finance data are 
those on expenditures for admin- 
istration, resident instruction, li- 
braries, and plant operation and 
maintenance. Institutions which 
did not supply at least these four 
items had to be excluded; those 
which went further and supplied 
data on research and related activ- 
ities were included, but those 


which included expenditures for 
extension were excluded. 


(5) Finance reports used were 
those for 1949-50 as prepared by 
the institutions themselves or by 
representatives of the Office of 
Education who visited the institu- 
tions personally. 


Screenings to meet these five re- 
quirements resulted in a group of 
eighty-six junior colleges, of which 
thirty-five are publicly controlled 
and fifty-one are privately control- 
led. In terms of regional associa- 
tions these institutions are located 
thus: fourteen in the Middle States, 
seven in New England, thirty-six 
in the North Central region, twen- 
ty-three in the Southern, two in 
the Northwestern, and four in the 
Western region. The median enroll- 
ment for the eighty-six junior col- 
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leges is 263, somewhat larger than 
the median of 237 calculated for 
all junior colleges in the United 
States in 1949.2 

The following junior colleges are 
included: 


Publicly Controlled 

California 

Napa Junior College 
Georgia 

Georgia Southwestern College 

South Georgia College 
Illinois 

Evanston Township Community 

College 

Thornton Junior College 
Iowa 

Boone Junior College 

Centerville Junior College 

Emmetsburg Junior College 

Estherville Junior College 

Sheldon Junior College 
Kansas 

Fort Scott Junior College 

Highland Junior College 

Hutchinson Junior College 

Independence Junior College 
Michigan 

Grand Rapids Junior College 
Minnesota 

Eveleth Junior College 

Itasca Junior College 
Mississippi 

Holmes Junior College 

Perkinston Junior College 
Missouri 

Flat River Junior College 

Moberly Junior College 

St. Joseph Junior College 
Nebraska 

Norfolk Junior College 


2Unpublished data on file at U. S. Office of 
Education. 





TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS OF EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL EXPENDITURES 
(CAMPUS ONLY), 86 SELECTED JUNIOR COLLEGES, 1949-50 





Adminis- Physical 
tration Resident Organ Plant op- Related 
general tion Research and main- 
expense tenance 


Total 





I. Publicly controlled: 

A. By number of studentst 
2 Sf S| ERE = 8.8 
800-999 __ jeiheiielitsas 6.7 
|, ER ees Paes A 4.4 
Oe 
FRAT ewe > 9.9 
EE ee ae Aaa ae ee 
RR AC ae aac TERS 8.4 
I i 

APE Sakae cree 

Average all public sani 5 

B. By Region 
Middle States 
New England -........._..._ 
North Central — 
a 
Northwestern 
Western 


Privately controlled 
A. By number of studentst 
1,000 or more TE 
800-999 _...._. 
600-799 PRO RSRIE Win 9 Pe o 
EE a eee ee ee 
400-499 _.. 
Rept Ns Miia eS 
ESE OES De ee eee. 
100-199 
1-99 aes 
Average, all private . 
B. By region 
Middle States 
New England 
North Central 
Southern __ 
Northwestern 
Western 


All institutions studied: 
A. By number of students? 

1,000 or more 

800-999 

600-799 

500-599 

400-499 

300-399 __. 

200-299 

100-199 

1-99 , 

Average, all institutions 
B. By region 

Middle States _. 

New England 

North Central 

Southern . 

Northwestern 

Western 


+tAs of fall, 1949. 
*Less than .05 of 1 per cent. 
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New York 
Fashion Institute of Technology 
New York State Agricultural 
and Technical Institute, Can- 
ton 
New York State Institute of 
Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics, Cobleskill 
New York State Institute of Ap- 
plied Arts and Sciences, Bing- 
hamton 
New York State Institute of Ap- 
plied Arts and Sciences, Buf- 
falo 
North Dakota 
North Dakota State School of 
Science 
Oklahoma 
Murray State School of Agricul- 
ture 
Northern Oklahoma Junior Col- 
lege 
Texas 
Panola County Junior College 
Ranger Junior College 
Utah 
Snow College 
Washington 
Centralia Junior College 


Privately Controlled 


Alabama 
St. Bernard Junior College 
California 
College of Notre Dame 
Lux College 
Menlo School and College 


Colorado 
Colorado Woman’s College 
Connecticut 
Larson College 
District of Columbia 
Mount Vernon Junior College 
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Georgia 

Brewton Parker Junior College 

Reinhardt College 

Young L. G. Harris College 
Illinois 

Kendall College 

Morgan Park Junior College 

St. Bede Junior College 
Iowa 

Graceland College 

Grand View College 

Northwestern Junior College 
Kentucky 

Caney Junior College 

Lindsey Wilson Junior College 

Sue Bennett College 
Massachusetts 

Becker Junior College 

Cambridge Junior College 

Lasell Junior College 

Pine Manor Junior College 
Michigan 

Spring Arbor Junior College 
Mississippi 

Wood Junior College 
Missouri 

Christian College 

Cottey Junior College 

Kemper Military School 

Stephens College 

Wentworth Military Academy 

William Woods College 
New Hampshire 

Colby Junior College for Women 
New Jersey 

Centenary Junior College 
New York 

Bennett Junior College 

Cazenovia Junior College 

Concordia Collegiate Institute 

Finch Junior College 

Paul Smith’s College of Arts 

and Sciences 
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North Carolina 

Belmont Abbey College 

Louisburg College 

Mars Hill College 

Pfeiffer Junior College 
Oklahoma 

Bacone Junior College 
Pennsylvania 

Keystone Junior College 

York Junior College 
South Carolina 

Spartanburg Junior College 

Voorhees School and Junior Col- 

lege 

Tennessee 

Christian Brothers College 
Texas 

Hockaday Junior College 
Vermont 

Green Mountain Junior College 
Virginia 

Sullins College 

These eighty-six institutions con- 
stitute 13.8 per cent of the 621 
junior colleges in continental 
United States in 1949-50, as shown 
in the 1951 Junior College Direc- 
tory. This small proportion is due 
more to the application of criteria 
(2) and (3), above, than to cri- 
teria (1), (4), and (5). Many jun- 
ior colleges, thoroughly accredited, 
rendered usable finance reports for 
1949-50. A large number of these, 
however, offered such a varied in- 
structional program that their stu- 
dent enrollment could not be 
reduced to a usable common denom- 
inator. 

Conclusions 


From the data at hand, the fol- 
lowing conclusions seem war- 
ranted, always keeping in mind any 
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reservations necessitated by the 
small size of the sample: 


(1) The dominant factor in jun- 
ior college costs per student ap- 
pears to be control rather than 
number of students enrolled. Table 
I shows that privately controlled 
junior colleges spend more per stu- 
dent for the educational and gen- 
eral total than do publicly control- 
led junior colleges in the same size 
group. For resident instruction 
costs only, the same general tend- 
ency is observable except in the 
300-399 and 400-499 groups, where 
publicly controlled schools report 
a higher cost than do those under 
private control. This may be due 
in part to the selection of institu- 
tions. It should be emphasized 
again that the data here surveyed 
are those from all junior colleges 
meeting the criteria stated earlier 
in this paper. 

(2) Regionally, the junior col- 
leges in the Western and Middle 
States spend the most per student. 
The least amount per student is 
spent in the South and the North- 
west. 

(3) Resident instruction is 
given a greater proportion of ex- 
penditures in public than in private 
junior colleges (Table 2). How 
much of this difference is due to 
locational factors, with most of the 
public institutions operated as 
parts of larger schools systems and 
many of the private institutions 
operated alone, and how much is 
due to differences in accounting 
practices is not determinable from 
the data at hand. 
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The largest proportion of ex- 
penditures going to _ resident 
instruction is found in the institu- 
tions enrolling at least 300 but 
fewer than 800 students. 

(4) The basic overhead accounts 
(administration and physical plant 
operation and maintenance) run 
proportionately higher among pri- 
vate than public institutions, 
among those enrolling 200-299 stu- 
dents than those of other sizes, and 
regionally in the New England 
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area than elsewhere. This regional 
differentiation may easily be con- 
nected with the fact, shown in 
Table 1, that all the junior colleges 
studied in the New England area 
are privately controlled. 

(5) A comparison of the data 
for 1949-50 with those for 1939-40 
shows that costs per student have 
apparently increased quite sharply 
during the ten-year period. This 
is shown in the following tabula- 
tion: 





Item of expenditure 


Junior colleges by control 








per student Public Private 
All educational and general 
(except extension): 
1949-50 $399 $653 
1939-40 Pe a A re inilatenilbiiiiain 147 306 
NS «5, 5. ccocsniguiniutaniinecmasatietiiiatteiinistideiiilaiaiiima sili) a 347 
3 Se a een eRe RS EPS 113.4 
Resident instruction: 
1949-50 $262 $306 
1939-40 . eR Te ee en eR Nat A 105 147 
i EE ESRESEE ES ee nee Pee ee yf Ne 157 159 
I sical einer atime 149.5 108.2 





This increase, however, is more 
apparent than real; the Consumers’ 
Price Index has increased 69.1 per 
cent from 1940 to 1950. In order 
to appraise correctly any increases 
in expenditures during that period 
it is necessary to take this increase 


into consideration. A simple pro- 
cedure is to multiply the 1939-40 
figures by 1.691 and compare the 
resultant figures with those ac- 
tually reported for 1949-50. This 
gives the following: 





Item of expenditure 
per student 





Junior colleges by control 
Public 





Private 








All educational and general 
(except extension): 


1949-50 ules silatsiedisanibianamniptanel 
1939-40 (adjusted) —....... Pare Oe ee . 
Increase: Amount SLE ee Es 
I ae 
Resident instruction: 
1949-50 . eee een 
I ae 
AS EE LenS Ae MOS SRE ET A aS ed 


RS ee em 


ieonasneiil $399 $653 
249 517 
150 136 
60.2 26.3 
$262 $306 
178 249 
84 57 


22.9 
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(6) The data also indicate an 
increasing proportion of expendi- 
ture for administration and for re- 
lated activities during the ten-year 
period. Thus, in 1939-40 the insti- 
tutions studied spent 10.6 per cent 
of their funds for administration; 
those studied for 1949-50 spent 
20.8 per cent of their funds for 
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this function. In like manner, re- 
lated activities took only 0.7 per 
cent of the 1939-40 total, but 1.8 
per cent of that for 1949-50. Plant 
operation and maintenance also 
increased from 18.6 per cent of 
the 1939-40 total to 21.7 per cent 
of that for 1949-50. 





Marriage Education in the 


Junior College Curriculum 
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Head of the Department of Social Science at Bay Path Junior College in 
Longmeadow, Massachusetts, Henry Natunewicz has done extensive research 
in courtship patterns and marriage education, both from the sociological 


and from the geographical standpoint. 


Tue ultimate aim of education 
as viewed by this writer is the prep- 
aration of a person for a career 
of his choice. Career, however, 
usually carries a two-fold meaning 
which consists of: (1) occupation 
or job whose primary purpose is 
to provide the means of economic 
subsistence, and (2) marriage and 
family living which has for the 
main purpose the provision of 
more complex personal and social 
satisfactions. The first of these 


career components is also referred 
to by such terms as “profession,” 
“vocation,” “trade,” “skill,” and 


others. Though the distinctions 
among them are often semantically 
vague and overlapping, these terms 
connote a certain degree of pride 
based on competence, and they rep- 
resent labels for some particular 
types of specialized training. On 
the other hand, marriage is in most 
cases rarely treated with such 
precise educational implication, 
even though generally it demands 
much more all-round ability and 
adaptation to specific situations of 
a highly complicated nature. 


A simple comparison will illus- 
trate the point. It takes three years 
of college and three years of law 


school to prepare one for the bar; 
four years of college and four 
years of medical school (plus a 
year or two of interneship) to be- 
come a qualified doctor; a college 
course plus four or more years of 
theological training in preparation 
for the clergy; a combination of 
college and professional study usu- 
ally adding up to five years to 
qualify for teaching, etc. A few 
years of apprenticeship are needed 
to acquire the proper experience 
for a journeyman or other bona fide 
member of trades such as carpen- 
try, plumbing, masonry, etc. Cleri- 
cal, semi-skilled, custodial, and 
even unskilled occupations have 
desirable prerequisites which are 
obtainable through some educa- 
tional media. And all these oc- 
cupations require not only the fac- 
tual knowledge of information, but 
also the concomitant inculcation of 
skills and attitudes necessary for 
successful performance of work. 


But how about marriage? Is it 
not a career of the highest order, 
a most worthwhile occupation? 
Would it not be desirable to give it 
the status of a profession? Couldn’t 
more people benefit from increased 
skill and competence in carrying 
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out its many complex functions? 
And how does the junior college 
fit into this pattern? 

It will be recalled that one signifi- 
cant type of junior college develop- 
ment was brought about by the 
extension of the public school sys- 
tem into the sphere of higher edu- 
cation. The most obvious example 
of this stage of its evolution is to 
be found especially in California. 
However, it is well to be reminded 
that the whole public school sys- 
tem grew out of the necessity for 
providing educational services 
which were originally relegated to 
the home, family, and church. Thus 
the state took over a large part of 
the family’s burden and has in gen- 
eral performed its educational 
functions more efficiently than the 


family was able to do. 


In earlier times one’s lifetime 
career or occupation was learned 
in the home. The father taught his 
sons his trade, while the mother 
taught her daughters to become 
housewives. A girl in those days 
had some sound and practical 
training in managing a household. 
That management was what so- 
ciety expected of her, and her home 
training was adequate in fulfill- 
ing this expectation. She could 
cook, sew, take care of children, 
and otherwise minister to a man 
because she had had concrete prac- 
tice in these arts (except in the 
biological function of sex, where 
though she might not have had 
practice, she had definite training 
in the attitude that she was to give 
herself completely to her husband 
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in this respect). There was prob- 
ably considerably less maladjust- 
ment in marital matters because 
the partners had learned to accept 
each other’s roles, namely, the hus- 
band’s dominant part as the bread- 
winner and the wife’s more sub- 
missive role as the household ad- 
ministrator. 


In the course of human progress 
a new trend was taking shape. Ex- 
pectations of society were chang- 
ing, but preparation to meet them 
was not keeping pace with their 
needs. Religious training was 
largely taken out of the home and 
given over to the church. Occupa- 
tional training was taken out of 
the home and delegated to the 
schools and colleges. Marriage 
training was taken out of the home 
(period). Its functions were hap- 
hazardly scattered and distributed 
in uncoordinated segments among 
the home, church, school, and es- 
pecially the more informal but 
highly effective agencies of educa- 
tion such as the neighborbood play 
group, gang, and media of com- 
munication to the masses (i.e., 
magazines, movies, radio, and now 
television). This distribution of 
functions took place by default; 
that is, it was subtle, unconscious, 
automatic, and inevitable simply 
because no provision was made 
for it in the formal education pat- 
tern. It is said that nature abhors 
a vacuum, and the vacuum created 
by taking marriage out of educa- 
tion was filled with other material 
of far less value and human useful- 
ness. 














MARRIAGE EDUCATION IN 





The pseudo-moralists who argue 
against formal education for mar- 
riage and family living rationalize 
their assertions by stating that 
this subject is a sacred one which 
must be left to one’s home and 
religious training. Why then have 
the home and the church failed to 
train young people efficiently? 
Many reasons can be advanced. 
In the first place, people spend con- 
siderably less time at church or 
home than they do in school (this 
does not include time spent in sleep- 
ing at home, or, for that matter, 
in church). 


The effectiveness of learning ac- 
quired in a formal educational 
milieu outside the home or church 
has been sufficiently demonstrated. 
This learning is not restricted to 
classwork and homework; it in- 
cludes the total social environment 
of an educational community such 
as the junior college. Courtship 
patterns developed at college seem 
much more dominant than those 
developed at home, though the dif- 
ficulty of compiling valid scientific 
data on this point prevents its fac- 
tual verification. All in all, the edu- 
cational framework of a junior 
college is far more conducive to 
learning than is the home or 
church. And the community col- 
lege type can even utilize resources 
of the church and home on a coop- 
erative basis to great advantage. 


Since public junior colleges are 
often handicapped by antiquated 
state laws, attention may be cen- 
tered on the private junior college, 
especially one for young women. 


JC CURRICULUM 
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This type of college evolved from 
the seminary or finishing school 
for girls, and it can readily incor- 
porate marriage education in its 
curriculum because its main pur- 
pose is often to train a girl for the 
career of a housewife. A home 
economics major program can be 
set up to achieve this objective 
and to cover the practical aspects 
of homemaking. The more intan- 
gible human aspects can be dealt 
with in a good Sociology of Marri- 
age and the Family course. The 
primary function of this social 
science viewpoint would be to 
straighten out distorted ideas and 
to help unlearn unfavorable atti- 
tudes. Then new constructive 
learning would be facilitated on a 
sound basis. 


The junior college is ideally qual- 
ified for this all-important task. 
Marriage is a lifetime career and 
occupation. The hands of the pub- 
lic school system are tied, and the 
four-year colleges and universities 
are too busy preparing young peo- 
ple for occupational careers. The 
limited size and personalized at- 
mosphere of the private junior col- 
lege for young women offer the 
opportunity for developing high 
standards of quality in preparation 
for marriage and parenthood, es- 
pecially where a sound psychologi- 
cal testing and counseling service 
is available. Some _ educational 
agency must take over the func- 
tions which the family has neither 
the time nor the competence for 
teaching effectively. The emancipa- 
tion of women emphasizes this 
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point even more. There has been 
too much learning of “dating’’ be- 
havior and not enough learning of 
“mating” behavior. Education has 
lost sight of some of its more prac- 
tical goals and ends by not train- 


ing people for marriage as a uni- 
versal career. Let the junior college 
take the lead in giving marriage 
and family living the standing of a 
true profession of the highest 
qualities. 
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Mathematics for One and Two Year 






Terminal Business Programs 


ior colleges. 
Center, Portland, Oregon. 


Tue proposals presented in this 
article cover only one and two year 
terminal business programs, Since 
the purpose of the terminal pro- 
grams is to train the student for a 
specific task and to make him pro- 
ficient at that task in the minimum 
length of time, it is important to 
omit all unnecessary material and 
to include only those topics essen- 
tial to the student’s training. Be- 
cause of the limited amount of 
time available in such programs, it 
may be advisable to develop the 
essential mathematical skills and 
concepts without special mathema- 
tics courses. :These skills may be 
better developed in other courses 
where they are to be applied. 


Many business students omit 
mathematics from their program 
altogether because of a lack of 
background in fundamental mathe- 
matics or because of the belief that 
mathematics will be of no use to 
them in their chosen field. An inten- 
sive course such as the usual Mathe- 
matics of Finance or Mathematics 
of Investment requires too much 
time in building up an adequate 
mathematical background to be 
suitable in a terminal program. 
Accounting, taxation, insurance, 
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and many other topics of business 
need an understanding of some of 
the fundamental topics of mathe- 
matics. For this reason, it is not 
in the student’s interest to omit 
all mathematics, but his needs may 
be better served in ways other than 
the usual Business Mathematics 
courses. 


Most colleges which offer busi- 
ness training include courses in 
mathematics especially designed 
for the business student, such as 
Mathematics of Finance (or Mathe- 
matics of Investment which is es- 
sentially the same) and Statistics. 
These courses are generally taught 
by the mathematics department, 
with emphasis upon computational 
procedures, derivations, and the 
like. This type of program is not 
to the usual business student’s 
liking and will not serve his best 
interests. 


In many schools the program re- 
sults in the business mathematics 
courses being given by graduate as- 
sistants or by others who are not 
vitally interested in them. General- 
ly the mathematical principles, 
rather than the functional aspects, 
are emphasized in such a course. 
This emphasis serves no practical 
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purpose for the business student 
who is not interested in mathe- 
matical derivations and concepts 
but only in the applications of such 
principles and concepts. 

In the field of general education 
there has been a trend in recent 
years toward consolidation of the 
various science courses. In some 
schools this takes the form of two 
basic courses: Foundations of Phy- 
sical Science and Foundations of 
Biological Science. Where these 
basic courses are given, mathema- 
tics is usually a separate course, 
though some of the applications 
may be taught in the science cour- 
ses. In other schools, this integra- 
tion of courses has been carried 
even further, both science courses 
being combined into a single course. 


The mathematics needed is taught 
within the science courses them- 
selves. 


The above plans may point the 
way for a method of handling the 
mathematical concepts needed in 
the business curriculum, Frequent- 
ly, claims have been made that the 
student does not transfer the meth- 
ods and concepts of mathematics 
to other courses and apply them 
in those fields. Perhaps what may 
be needed in these programs is the 
enlargement of other courses to 
include the needed mathematical 
topics and skills rather than a 
separate mathematics course. For 
example, the arithmetic fundamen- 
tals which are needed for the ac- 
counting courses can be omitted if 
not needed. This review, if taken 
in the accounting course with ac- 
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counting applications, will be more 
meaningful to the student; he will 
as a result be more interested and 
better able to apply the mathemati- 
cal principles concerned. 

Statistics, frequently given in 
business programs, is commonly 
separated by several terms or more 
from its prerequisites. This gap 
means that relearning is necessary ; 
in a terminal program there is not 
sufficient time for this process. 
Most students who encounter sta- 
tistics will need to interpret data, 
rather than to compute it. Appli- 
cations and interpretation can be 
made more meaningful if taught in 
connection with economics or other 
courses in which the data are en- 
countered. In general statistics 
courses many applications are 
taken from the fields of psychology, 
education, etc., fields which are of 
little or no concern to students in 
a terminal business program. 


In a terminal program the 
mathematics should be brought 
into any course where it is needed. 
In this way the student will see 
and learn the applications of prin- 
ciples which otherwise will be use- 
less abstractions. Many of the com- 
mon topics of a course in business 
mathematics could be included in 
other courses as follows: a review 
of arithmetic fundamentals in- 
cluded in the accounting course if 
needed; problems of taxation and 
credit buying in other courses deal- 
ing with business problems and 
marketing; cash discounts in mar- 
keting and retailing courses; and 
mathematics of insurance (the var- 
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ious kinds used by the small busi- 
ness man) in store management 
courses. 

One of the disadvantages of a 
program of this type is the diffi- 
culty of transferring to a four- 
year program or to other schools. 
The difficulty of evaluating credits 
for transfer could be overcome 
as at least one school has done 
in its science program by listing 
the mathematics credits separately 
on transcripts; i.e. three units in 
accounting, two in mathematics. 

Another difficulty is the availa- 
bility of properly trained teachers 
to give these combined courses. If 
good teachers are to be obtained, 
they must be given the same op- 
portunities for advancement as 
those in the four-year programs. 


Otherwise the quality of instruc- 
tion will suffer, and the terminal 
programs will be used only to gain 
experience; instructors will move 
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on to other positions as rapidly as 
possible. The program will be 
doomed from the start unless ade- 
quate provision is made for ad- 
vancement. 

One advantage of this plan is 
better correlation of material. The 
applications and uses of the topics 
studied are presented in a more 
meaningful manner, and the repe- 
tition of similar material in sev- 
eral courses is avoided, thus 
saving time, an important factor 
in a terminal program. 

This plan could be extended to 
courses other than those mentioned 
here, thus avoiding the compart- 
mentalization of material. This ex- 
tended program would provide a 
better integration of material and 
would result in the student’s learn- 
ing to apply the many broad prin- 
ciples, thus contributing greatly to 
his preparation for future employ- 
ment. 
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Some Aspects of the Status of Junior 
Colleges in The United States 


Editor’s Note: The following reports on the status of junior colleges in 
various states are a continuation of a series which the Journal began last 


year. 
of junior colleges. 


Connecticut 


EARLE M. BIGSBEE, Dean of the Jun- 
ior College of Connecticut of the Univer- 
sity of Bridgeport 


In THE State of Connecticut a 
junior college must obtain a char- 
ter by an act of the Legislature. 
This act, however, does not confer 
the privilege of granting a degree 
to the institution. After the col- 
lege has been in operation at least 
a year, it is inspected by a com- 
mittee from an organization con- 
sisting of all the junior colleges and 
colleges within the State. The com- 
mittee inspects the institution and 
reports its findings to the State 
Board of Education, which in turn 
has the power to grant the author- 
ity to confer the Associate Degree. 
The State Board of Education is 
not bound to accept the recommen- 
dation of the committee. The law 
does not provide definite standards 
for admission requirements, gradu- 
ation requirements or credential 
requirements for junior college 
teachers, although all of these fac- 
tors will be taken into account by 
the inspection committee. It is dif- 
ficult to state the articulation poli- 
cies of the junior colleges in Con- 
necticut. They are all private insti- 
tutions and vary a great deal in 
character. All of them except one 
provide adult education. 


From time to time the Journal will bring further reports on the status 


There is a professional organi- 
zation of junior college faculty and 
administrators in this State called | 
the Connecticut Conference of Jun- 
ior Colleges. 

At present there is no pending 
legislation. The most probable de- 
velopment in the junior college 
field in the State would be a system 
of state-supported junior colleges 
in the populous centers of the State. 


Towa 


WALTER B. HAMMER, Dean, Esther- 
ville Junior College, Estherville, Iowa 


E’staBLisHMENT of a public jun- 
ior college in Iowa is dependent on 
several factors: (1) The school dis- 
trict must have a population of at 
least five thousand; (2) the vote 
in favor of such authorization must 
be equal to at least 60 per cent 
of the total vote cast; and (3) the 
move must be approved by the state 
superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. The college may offer one or 
two years of work. Financial sup- 
port comes from tuition, fees, tax 
revenue from the local district, 
and state aid amounting to twenty- 
five cents per day for each college 
student registered for twelve or 
more semester hours of work. 


Standards for junior colleges are 
determined by the Department of 
Public Instruction and the Iowa 
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Committee on Secondary Schools 
and College Relations for Iowa 
Public Junior Colleges. Admission 
requirements for students entering 
a junior college include graduation 
from an accredited high school. 
While no specific pattern of high 
school subjects is uniformly re- 
quired, it is recommended that the 
applicant have at least three units 
of English, two units of mathe- 
matics, two to four units of social 
studies, and two units of science. 
Students who receive the Associate 
of Arts degree upon graduation 
from a junior college are required 
to have sixty semester hours of 
academic credit, with a 2.00 point 


average. 


All instructors must hold an Ad- 
vanced Secondary Certificate and 


a master’s degree with a major or 
minor in the area to be taught. 


Many Iowa public junior colleges 
function under the same adminis- 
trative head for the college and 
the senior high school. In a few 
instances a dean serves the college 
and a principal the high school. 
Many instructors on junior college 
staffs teach one or two classes in 
high school. Both use the same 
library, classrooms and laboratory 
facilities in many systems. 

Since the Iowa Committee on 
Secondary School and College Rela- 
tions is composed of the registrar 
and one other faculty member from 
Iowa State College, Ames; Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls; and the University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, there is little difficulty 
for students on the university-par- 
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allel curriculum to transfer to the 
senior college. 


Adult education programs are 
developing rapidly. These programs 
deal with a variety of courses run- 
ning the gamut from playing bridge 
to studying Great Books. Two of 
the better adult education pro- 
grams are to be found in Mason 
City and Burlington. 


All public and private coeduca- 
tional junior colleges in the state, 
nineteen in number, are members 
of the Iowa Junior College Asso- 
ciation. Present officers are Clif- 
ford Beem, Mason City, president; 
James Loper, Muscatine, vice-pres- 
ident; Carl E. Thorson, Eagle 
Grove, secretary-treasurer and Ed- 
win J. Aalberts, Northwestern 
Junior College of Orange City and 
Walter B. Hammer, Estherville, 
members of the executive commit- 
tee. At least three meetings are 
held each year, two of which are 
open to all instructors working at 
the college level. 


Iowa junior colleges, through a 
series of workshops the past five 
years, have developed a statement 
of advocacy for post-high school 
educational needs of Iowa’s youth. 
This statement proposes the estab- 
lishment of junior college dis- 
tricts embracing several contigu- 
ous high school districts, tuition 
free, with stress on terminal 
courses in technical and vocational 
education. At present a commit- 
tee is working on a Minimum 
Foundation Program for Iowa’s 
schools recognizing the public jun- 
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ior colleges as an integral part of 
the program. 


Massachusetts 


GLADYS JONES, President, The Garland 
School, Boston, Mass. 


Tue junior college movement in 
Massachusetts has followed a dif- 
ferent pattern from that of other 
states, for all but two of the junior 
colleges granted the right to use 
the title, Junior College, by the 
Massachusetts Board of Collegiate 
Authority are private, non-profit 
institutions, administered by self- 
perpetuating boards of trustees. 
The two publicly supported junior 
colleges were established to meet 
the needs of high school graduates 
of their respective communities. 
Several of these private institu- 
tions are degree granting, while 
others either have not asked this 
privilege of the Massachusetts 
Board of Collegiate Authority, or 
prefer not to grant the degree. 


The colleges differ greatly in 
physical plant. Many of them 
have beautiful campuses with ev- 
ery recreational and physical edu- 
cation facility, and others are city 
colleges offering wide cultural op- 
portunity through ready access to 
museums, libraries, concerts, and 
the theatre. One of the interest- 
ing aspects of the Massachusetts 
junior college movement is the wide 
variation of purpose, and yet the 
maintenance of high academic 
standards. The administrative 
bodies of the colleges report that 
their graduates achieve success on 
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transfer to the senior colleges or 
specialized schools. 


The non-profit, privately estab- 
lished junior colleges are supported 
by tuitions, gifts, or endowment, 
receiving no state or federal aid. 
The public junior college is sup- 
ported by tuition fees and public 
funds. 


The admission requirements of 
these colleges vary slightly, but 
the usual standard is graduation 
from a recognized private or pub- 
lic secondary school, and at least 
fifteen units of credit with accept- 
able grades. Entrance examina- 
tions are not required. Degrees 
granted through the authority of 
the Massachusetts Board of Col- 
legiate Authority are the Associate 
in Science Degree, and the Asso- 
ciate in Arts Degree. 


The standard for a junior col- 
lege faculty in Massachusetts is 
well expressed in the Constitution 
of the New England Junior College 
Council: 


“The faculty of an institution 
should consist largely of instruc- 
tors whose primary interest is 
sound and inspiring classroom 
teaching, rather than research. In 
the strictly academic field the fac- 
ulty should show a high percentage 
of instructors whose formal educa- 
tion ineludes at least one year of 
graduate study beyond a baccalau- 
reate degree. Members of the | 
faculty, teaching technical or other 
courses in a highly specialized field 
requiring a high degree of skill or 
creative ability, should have a back- 
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ground of training and experience 
which will be readily recognized 
as equivalent to the academic prep- 
aration of faculty members teach- 
ing the academic courses. 


“The ratio of the number of stu- 
dents to the number of faculty 
members, above the grade of assist- 
ant, should not exceed twenty to 
one.” 


It has been the general policy 
in Massachusetts to have the jun- 
ior colleges established as separate 
institutions with their own build- 
ings and faculties. 


When the independent junior 
college in Massachusetts is so situ- 
ated that it can render service to 
the community, adult education 
programs are offered. Bradford 
Junior College is doing a partic- 
ularly interesting program in child 
study, having established a nursery 
school, and is offering to parents 
participation on a cooperative 
basis in both the teaching and the 
operation of the pre-school. The 
adult education program has been 
well established in Boston and Cam- 
bridge and in the Newton and 
Brookline public school systems so 
there is less opportunity for the 
junior colleges in these areas to 
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develop community college activi- 
ties or to offer adult education 
programs. 

Through the activities of the 
New England Junior College Coun- 
cil, administrators and junior col- 
lege teachers have an opportunity 
to participate in conferences. The 
junior college faculties are wel- 
comed into such associations as: 
The American Chemical Society, 
College English Association, Kast- 
ern Arts Association, American 
Home Economics Association. 


There is no Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. The 
New England Junior College Coun- 
cil is the functioning body. 

The trend toward increased reg- 
istration in the junior colleges was 
noted at a recent meeting of the 
New England Junior College Coun- 
cil, and it was recommended that 
the independent junior colleges con- 
sider ways in which their facili- 
ties could be expanded to take care 
of the anticipated large enrollment 
after 1956, or that they participate 
actively in the establishment of 
new junior colleges in the area 
so that standards acceptable to the 
New England Junior College Coun- 
cil would be maintained. 





The Junior College World 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


S TupenrT government is a theme 
of increasing interest among jun- 
ior colleges if we may believe 
the reports and editorials in stu- 
dent papers. In Texas there is, 
among students, a very healthy 
program underway whereby repre- 
sentatives of student councils meet 
together in districts. Essentially, 
it is a greater movement for good 
citizenship. The idea back of the 
program is that good student cit- 
izenship is the beginning of all good 
citizenship; that responsibility and 
participation on the part of stu- 
dents is far more effective in pro- 
ducing the good citizen than mere 
courses of study, important though 
these may be. 


One outstanding feature of stu- 
dent government is the increasing 
attention to the system of honor. 
The upshot of editorials on this sub- 
ject written by student editors is 
simply that honor on the part of 


those in the college community 
is self-government. The Western 
Graphic of Colorado Women’s Col- 
lege at Denver, for December 12, 
carries an interesting story about 
self-government in the nursery 
school conducted on the campus of 
the college. The fifteen children 
enrolled in the school are all four- 
year-olds. In the school group dis- 
cipline, whereby the children learn 
to live, work and play together, is 
used. The children are expected to 
discipline themselves. Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, the director, states that if 


children throw sand, they leave the 
sand box because they remind 
themselves that this is the penalty 
and do not have to be told by the 
director to leave. She says, “This 
is student government on a four- 
year-old level.” 

Briarcliff Junior College, Briar- 
cliff Manor, New York, recently 
published a six-page folder entitled, 
“The Honor System at Briarcliff.” 
Each student is on her honor to 
abide by all the rules and regula- 
tions governing every aspect of stu- 
dent college life and to take an 
active part to insure observance 
of the honor system. Its provisions 
are enforced by the entire commu- 
nity of the college—both students 
and staff. 

Orange County Community Col- 
lege, Middletown, New York, is 
conducting the first experimental 
nursing program designed to edu- 
cate nurses in two years. This pro- 
gram is the first to be conducted 
under a grant for this purpose made 
to the Division of Nursing Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia. 
It is reported that a great deal of 
spade work had to be done to secure 
permission to attempt the experi- 
mental program. The coordinator 
at Orange County is Miss Mary D. 
Mansfield. Dean Walter Singlinger 
of the college is on leave of absence 
to handle much of the field work 
for the experimental program for 
Teachers College. Nursing students 
in this new endeavor are regular 
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enrollees in the college in a training 
program which has been reduced 
from three to two years. Upon 
graduation they will be awarded 
the associate in applied science de- 
gree and be eligible to take the 
R. N. examinations. 


Clinical experience is being ob- 
tained in hospitals. The county 
medical society is cooperating with 
the college. The State University of 
New York is making its resources 
available to the college for advis- 
ory services. The program for the 
first year, according to President 
E. H. Miner, is: Communication 
Skills, 6 hours; Survey of Science, 
6 hours; Science of the Human 
Body, 3 hours; Human Relations, 
6 hours; Fundamentals of Nursing, 
6 hours during the first semester; 
Health Problems for Mothers, In- 
fants and Children, 6 hours in the 
second semester. During the second 
year it is planned, at present at 
least, to offer the following pro- 
gram: Community Problems, 6 
hours; Clinical Nursing Science I 
and II, 12 hours each semester; 
elective 2-3 hours each semester. 


It is likely that, in the next year 
or so, additional programs will be 
started in other sections of the 
country. The experimental program 
is being watched with interest. Its 
success could mean almost a revolu- 
tion in nursing education, it is said 
by those who believe that the train- 
ing time for nurses may be reduced 
by at least one-third. 


Cumberland College, Williams- 
burg, Kentucky, hails the proud 
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record of seven members of the 
faculty who have a combined 
achievement of more than 250 
years of teaching and administra- 
tion in this college. This record was 
fittingly celebrated at a _ recent 
homecoming when alumni pre- 
sented each member of the group 
with a loving cup suitably engraved 
for the occasion. The speaker at the 
banquet, tendered in honor of the 
seven faculty members, was The 
Honorable Bert T. Combs of the 
Kentucky Circuit Court of Appeals 
and an alumnus of Cumberland Col- 
lege. 


President Emeritus J. L. Creech, 
now a member of the faculty, 
taught at Cumberland for twelve 
years before assuming the presi- 
dency in 1925. He retired from the 
presidency in 1946. In 1931, under 
his leadership, the college was fully 
accredited by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. A. R. Evans has served 
the college a total of forty years 
as a teacher and for two years as 
acting president. P. R. Jones has 
been on the faculty since 1909. He 
is now head of the Chemistry De- 
partment and dean of the college. 
J. T. Vallandingham, head of the 
Department of Mathematics, began 
his career as a teacher at Cumber- 
land in 1913. Miss Besse M. Rose, 
head of the English Department, 
has been on the faculty since 1912. 
Dr. Nell Moore, head of the Music 
Department, has been a member of 
the faculty since 1922. Miss Mary 
Thomas, head of the History De- 
partment, began her work in 1929. 
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It is reported that the solid core 
of the present faculty is made up 
of these loyal members and that 
they are still going strong in their 
work. 


Reading, ’Riting and Ranching 
is the caption of a well-illustrated 
feature article in the San Antonio 
Express Magazine, San Antonio, 
Texas, Nevember 30, 1952. It con- 
cerns the Schreiner Institute of 
Kerrville, Texas, with spreads of 
pictures covering most of five 
pages. The more immediate reason 
for the story is the ranching course 
of study instituted at the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Andrew Edington, Presi- 
dent of the school. “We feel that 
Schreiner is peculiarly equipped for 
handling the ranching course,” Dr. 
Edington stated. “We already have 
facilities for some phases of the 
course, but most of all we are 
located in the very heart of a sec- 
tion of Texas which offers a widely 
diversified ranching and_ stock 
farming program.” It is further 
stated by Edington that the boys 
at Schreiner have an opportunity 
to come in contact with all kinds of 
ranching and farming, that they 
are receiving the help and coopera- 
tion of practical ranches in the 
new course of study. One of the 


reasons for the ranching course is 


the necessity of having young men 
ready to take the places of the old 
timers who had to learn ranching 
the hard way, often with its ex- 
pensive and wasteful mistakes. The 
newer type of rancher will come 
to his job with a fund of knowledge 
learned in the classroom, the lab- 
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oratory and on the ranches and 
thereby will avoid trial and error 
methods which come by experience 
and rule of thumb. 


Schreiner is a junior college for 
men, enrollment about 300, under 
the auspices of the Presbyterian 
Church. Military training is a part 
of the educational program. The 
school was established in 1924 and 
is fully accredited by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. 


Students Earn Over $3,000 a 
Week at Coffeyville, Kansas, Jun- 
ior College, according to a survey 
of employment made recently by 
the editors of The College Dial, 
student paper. The survey made by 
the students shows that more than 
69 per cent are working from three 
to forty-four hours per week. Earn- 
ings range from $1.60 to $55 per 
week with an average income of 
$21.36. Approximately one-half of 
the students stated that it was 
necessary for them to earn money 
in order to remain in college. Most 
of the jobs are in offices, merchan- 
dising and unskilled labor. Some- 
what similar reports have been 
received from many colleges in 
various sections of the country. In 
addition to the assistance which 
students receive by way of incomes 
from employment, their work adds 
a productive force to the life and 
economy of the local community. 
A number of colleges have from 
time to time made surveys of the 
monetary contribution made by 
their students to their local com- 
munities. These studies include the 
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money students spend with lo- 
cal merchants, for entertainment, 
travel, etc. Some studies of locally- 
controlled junior colleges run esti- 
mates of the money saved by stu- 
dents and their parents by living 
at home. Others include all three 
phases of the contribution: money 
saved by living at home while at- 
tending college, the money spent 
locally by the students while in 
college and the money earned by 
them by means of employment. 


The Yodler, student paper of 
Anderson College, Anderson, South 
Carolina, has been awarded All- 
American rating by the Associated 
Collegiate Press for its second 
semester issues for 1951-52. This 
is the ninth time The Yodler has 
won this honor. Special recognition 
was given to breadth of coverage, 
careful editing, headings with 
sparkle and variety, good front 
page make-up and an effective 
sports page. The student paper is 
only one reflection of the high 
quality of work done by students at 
Anderson under the presidency of 
Dr. Anne D. Denmark, who will 
retire at the end of the present 
academic year after twenty-five 
years at Anderson. Dr. Denmark 
will be succeded by Dr. Elmer 
F. Haight, professor of religion and 
chaplain of Furman University 
since 1944. Dr. Haight recently 
said, “I was surprised when I was 
approached in regard to assuming 
the presidency of Anderson College, 
but I am looking forward to devot- 
ing the next years of my life to the 
cause of Christian education in our 
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Baptist Junior College at Ander- 
son.” 


Rochester Junior College, Roch- 
ester, Minnesota, has made it a 
practice for several years to give 
the fullest possible cooperation to 
all other units of the public school 
system in observing American Edu- 
cation Week. This past year the 
college put on a radio broadcast 
written from student comments in 
the classrooms and constructed an 
interesting window display at one 
of the most frequented locations in 
the city. The display had pictures 
of the 1951 graduating class and 
featured red strings running from 
the students’ photos to the various 
places on a map of the United 
States where the graduates are now 
located. At the college open-house 
which was held for parents and 
citizens Dean Roy Goddard ad- 
dressed the group on “Today’s Con- 
cept of the Community College.” 
Goddard also addressed a citizens’ 
meeting in the Mayo Civic Audi- 
torium on “Crises in Education.” 
In the course of his address he said, 
“There is no reason why the judg- 
ment of a trained, well-qualified 
teacher should be questioned any 
more than there is that the judg- 
ment of a doctor, lawyer or any 
other professional person should 
be.” 


Community Education Program 
is the title of an eight-page illus- 
trated folder published by Virginia 
Junior College, Virginia, Minnesota, 
and sent to the citizens of the com- 
munity. The sub-title is, “Con- 
tinuous Education for Effective 
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Living.” The pamphlet outlines the 
courses of study for the evening 
classes and gives quite complete 
information for the guidance of the 
reader. Accounting, applied psy- 
chology, advanced typing, citizen- 
ship, current issues in international 
relations, men’s financial forum, 
Russian Politics at Home and 
Abroad; courses in various arts and 
crafts such as painting, upholster- 
ing, carpentry are offered. There 
are courses in electricity, machine 
shop, welding, and similar work 
for men. The “Community Educa- 
tion Program” is published twice 
each year and is an attractive piece 
of literature for promotional and 
informational purposes. 

Your Community College Re- 
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ports is the title of the monthly 
publication put out by Compton Col- 
lege for the people of the commu- 
nity. It is done in two colors, well- 
illustrated, and makes use of plenty 
of white space. The November 
issue, for example, played up the 
part students were taking in the 
presidential campaign — how they 
studied the issues and candidates, 
held an election and entered into 
practically all phases of a campaign 
and election in which they will 
engage as adults. This issue has a 
display of nine pictures. One stu- 
dent said in respect to the campaign 
and election: “I believe I have 
learned more this year about poli- 
tics than ever before. I take a great 
deal more interest in class now.” 





From the Executive Secretary’s Desk 






JESSE P. BOGUE 


In THE January issue of the Wash- 
ington Newsletter we expressed 
some convictions in the back page 
editorial about the theme for the 
national convention meeting this 
month in Dallas, Texas. That theme 
is: The Junior Colleges — Their 
Integrity, Freedom and Democracy. 
In terms of its timeliness, it could 
not be improved. In many respects 


it is the issue today facing not only | 


junior colleges but all education. 
In some ways it is of paramount 
importance to all institutions of 
higher learning. 

On the Desk, January 7, 1953, is 
the Washington Post, independent 
daily which usually gives strong 
support to the Federal administra- 
tion. Book Burning is the subject 
of an editorial. It deals with the 
avowed purposes of Senator Mc- 
Carthy and Congressman Velde to 
investigate American colleges and 
universities. ‘The investigation 
of American colleges and univer- 
sities,” so runs the editorial, “‘pro- 
jected by Senator McCarthy and 
Representative Velde presents 
those institutions with magnificent 
opportunity to accomplish some 
most important adult education. 
We hope the opportunity will be 
grasped—affirmatively and force- 
fully—to explain to the American 
public the real nature and the real 
social utility of academic freedom.”’ 
Much of the program for the na- 
tional convention is designed to do 
just that. In concert with the 
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teachers of the Texas Junior Col- 
lege Teachers Association, by 
presentations from persons of out- 
standing ability, and by discus- 
sions in groups the convention 
should come to some conclusions 
concerning the wisdom and pru- 
dence of affirmative positions to be 
taken and maintained. The is- 
sues cannot be ignored nor allowed 
to go by default. The colleges and 
educators cannot afford to be 
pushed into a corner for defensive 
action. They must be forthright, 
positive and courageous enough to 
stand by their convictions. 

The editorial continues, “‘Neither 
Senator McCarthy nor Represen- 
tative Velde nor any other member 
of Congress for that matter, has 
any special qualifications for in- 
vestigating American colleges. 
These investigations amount, in 
substance, to a species of book 
burning. They ought to be resisted 
on principle —as fiercely as the 
burning of books would be resisted, 
and with as little reference to the 
merits of the individual teachers 


to be purged as would be given to 


the merits of the individual books 
to be burned. Educators are pe- 
culiarly the trustees of intellectual 
freedom. It is this freedom itself 
that is now imperiled and this 
trusteeship that they are now called 
upon to vindicate.” 

There is not the slightest im- 
plication in the editorial nor in the 
position of American colleges that 
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a propagandist for any particular 
"ism in the classroom should be 
tolerated. The question is merely 
one of the freedom of well-qualified 
teachers to present all sides of 
problems in the respective fields in 
which they are qualified to teach. 
It is a question of the freedom and 
responsibility of teachers to study 
every phase of their subjects, to 
present the facts with supporting 
evidence, and thereby to stimulate 
students to think with clarity for 
themselves and to arrive at mature 
judgments. It is this process, this 
educational procedure, which could 
be called in question by investiga- 
tions. On the nature of the educa- 
tional process—the freedom to 
study and present all sides of all 
questions—and to encourage free- 


dom of thought depends all other 
freedoms guaranteed to citizens in 


the Bill of Rights. If freedom to 
teach is strangled in the schools 
and colleges, how can freedom of 
the press, of religion, of assem- 
blage and freedom to petition for 
redress of wrongs be maintained? 
If the freedoms provided for in the 
Bill of Rights are set aside or 
limited beyond reasonable bound- 
aries, what kind of an American 
way of life will be left to the citi- 
zens? 


The integrity of the colleges and 
their teachers is a necessary corol- 
lary to the whole concept of free- 
dom. Freedom is a condition in 
society created by people who have 
the moral and intellectual qualities 
to make it possible. This is one 
reason why the American people 
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are investing enormous sums in 
the free educational system. It is 
one reason why citizens often pro- 
vide for education in independent 
or church related educational in- 
stitutions. The purpose is_ to 
create in the youth of the land the 
knowledge, understanding, appre- 
ciations and skills by which they 
may become independent and seli- 
reliant citizens in a democratic 
society. Freedom, therefore, is 
not taken for granted. Americans 
know that it must be achieved. It 
is expensive and calls for much 
sacrifice for the plain reason that 
conditions of integrity and moral- 
ity are part and parcel of freedom. 
Hence, the convention’s theme 
stresses the necessity for integrity, 
reliability and responsibility on the 
part of educators. 


Those who believe in freedom to 
teach know that sound judgment 
is required in its exercise. Words 
must be weighed by careful 
consideration of all the factors in- 
volved. The theory of the “immi- 
nent and present danger” pro- 
pounded by Chief Justice Holmes 
should inevitably come within the 
consideration of all who teach and 
speak. It is our contention that 
this kind of refined thoughtfulness 
and good judgment cannot and does 
not result from oaths adminis- 
tered to anyone in education, nor 
from investigations by politicians. 
It comes, if at all, from the proc- 
esses of free inquiry, free discus- 
sion, the give and take of students 
and citizens engaged in the task of 
finding the right answers to the 
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problems of life. It comes, as Dr. 
Robert M. Hutchins explained to 
the Cox committee of Congress, 
“as a kind of continuing Socratic 
conversation on the highest level 
for the very best people you can 
think of, about the most important 
questions, and the thing you must 
do to the uttermost possible limits 
is to guarantee to those men the 
freedom to think and to express 


themselves.”’ 
* *K ok 


Manpower in the Present World 
Situation is one of the most critical 
and most discussed problems in 
present-day American circles. Al- 
most without a single exception the 
meetings of the Committee on Re- 
lationships of Higher Education 
with the Federal Government of 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion become involved in this prob- 
lem. It is especially critical now 
and probably will be for many 
years to come by reason of the fact 
that America and the western 
world are faced with great masses 
of potential enemies — numbers 
which the western democracies 
cannot expect to match. The solu- 
tions, therefore, seem to be in the 
direction of higher efficiency in 
every respect on the part of Amer- 
ica and her allies. 


In determining this efficient so- 
ciety, discussions usually turn to a 
consideration of the scientists and 
technicians. Many of the propo- 
nents of special consideration for 
engineers and scientists are usually 
from universities and schools of 
engineering Students in these 
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fields of study, they contend, should 
be deferred from military service 
until they can complete their 
courses of study. Industrialists 
claim that they cannot produce the 
material demanded by the military 
and civilian economy unless they 
receive a considerable percentage 
of the graduates in science and 
engineering. The question arises 
at this point concerning the wis- 
dom of all young men’s serving in 
some sort of military capacity. Is 
it safest for the Nation that they 
should? On this point much of 
the universality of military serv- 
ice breaks down. 


In most of the discussions one 
gathers the impression that the 
great universities and schools of 
technology are the producers of 
our best scientists. Origins of 
American Scientists by Knapp and 
Goodrich, University of Chicago 
Press, tells a different story. ““The 
average American scientist is apt 
to be from a lower-middle class 
family somewhere in the Mid or 
Far West, and a graduate of a 
small, medium-cost liberal arts 
college that placed intellectual 
achievement above social standing 
or athletic success,” it is claimed 
in this study. 


The authors spent five years 
studying the careers of 18,000 
scientists and the educational of- 
ferings of 490 colleges and univer- 
sities. Special case studies were 
made of twenty-two liberal arts 
colleges that had a high proportion 
of graduates engaged in science 
as a vocation. A section of the 
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book is devoted to outstanding sci- 
ence teachers. A ten-year period 
was under study for the findings 
announced by the authors—1924- 
34, 


“Independent liberal arts col- 
leges produced proportionately 50 
per cent more scientists than large 
universities, while engineering and 
technological schools were extreme- 
ly non-productive of scientists,” 
the authors discovered. The Mid- 
West and the Pacific Coast sent far 
more graduates on into the sciences 
than did those in the East. The 
South produced the fewest scien- 
tists but was high in the training 
of mathematicians. 


The book is highly thought- 
provoking. It causes one to ask 


himself why those endowed with 


wealth do not distinguish them- 
selves in scientific fields; why the 
greatest proportion should be from 
lower-middle class families. It 
makes one wonder about all the 
ballyhoo for bigness of colleges 
and universities; the passing pub- 
licity and acclaim of athletic prow- 
ess; the prestige of gold-row 
fraternities and _ societies; the 
enormous funds expended on great 
and elaborate buildings and the 
almost endless lines of scientific 
equipment at some schools. Mod- 
erately priced colleges, not the most 
expensive nor the least expensive, 
were in the lead in producing the 
scientists. Anyone acquainted with 
these schools knows that they are 
limited in plants, equipment and 
funds. Yet out of these schools a 
stream of highly productive scien- 
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tists has been pouring to enrich 
and strengthen American life. 


This book should be brought to 
the attention of prospective donors 
for American education. The 
plight of many independent col- 
leges is one of the crises in Ameri- 
can education. Business and in- 
dustrial concerns which demand 
personnel of great ability as pro- 
ductive thinkers may well consider 
many of these schools as objects 
for benefactions out of pure selfish- 
ness. The welfare of their own 
businesses may depend in large 
measure on giving financial 
strength and stability to these 


hard-pressed institutions. 
* * * 


The Congressional Record is 
coming to the Desk again after a 
lapse of several months. Number 
1 of Volume 99 contains informa- 
tion about the registered lobbyists 
operating in Washington. A total 
of twenty-eight pages, three col- 
umns, small type, is required in 
this issue to list the names of the 
various persons and concerns en- 
gaged in lobbying. We ran an 
estimate by pages of the numbers 
but did not make an exact count. 
Our estimate is that between 600 
and 700 persons or groups are en- 
gaged in this kind of effort. 


The statements of expenses and 
how they are expended vary from 
just a few dollars, in some cases, 
to many thousands. On the first 
page one reports a total of $229,- 
406.99 spent in 1952. On page 2 
is another which reports a total of 
$182,910.78; here is still another 
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on page 78 which reports a total 
of $349,367.09; yet another con- 
cern reports receipts for the year 
of $352,050.85. A study of the 
groups involved and the amounts 
of money reported spent by them 
reveals the pressures under which 
legislators often work. This does 
not mean that lobbying as such is 
an evil practice. It is frequently 
necessary as a source of informa- 
tion for proper legislation. It is 
often similar to the pleadings of 
lawyers before the courts. Argu- 


ments and evidence presented by 
the prosecution must be balanced 
by counter arguments and evidence 
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by the defense. Out of this process 
the judge and jury may come to bet- 
ter conclusions regarding the case 
before them. 

Educational associations are con- 
spicuous by their absence from the 
listings. Even if they were reg- 
istered for purposes of lobbying, 
it is quite likely that their reported 
expenditures would be in the low- 
er brackets. Most educational as- 
sociations take the position that 
they are professional organiza- 
tions. What evidence they present 
on issues affecting education is 
usually given on request of Con- 
gressional committees. 





Recent Writings 


JUDGING THE NEW BOOKS 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COM- 
MISSION. Education for All 
American Youth—A_ Further 
Look, Revised, 1952. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Educa- 
tion Association). Pp. xi + 402. 
$2.00. 

This revised edition of Educa- 
tion for All American Youth, first 
published in 1944, purports to re- 
flect fundamental changes which 
took place in the United States and 
the world during the eight-year 
interval between editions. It pro- 


poses a comprehensive educational 
plan for all of the eleven million 
youth between the sixteenth and 
twenty-first birthday. Significant- 
ly, the community college has been 


conceived of as the keystone in the 
over-all educational plan. 

Like the 1944 edition, A Further 
Look has been written from the 
viewpoint of an observer who re- 
ports the conditions which exist 
in three imaginary, “but represen- 
tative, secondary-school environ- 
ments.” The portrayal is presented 
as a synthesis of practices now in 
effect in part within many good 
schools throughout the nation. The 
descriptions symbolize schools “as 
they can be in the third quarter of 
the twentieth century.” But in 
bold-face type near the beginning 
and frequently in the pages that 
follow, the authors warn that 
“these descriptions are not blue- 
prints; they are samples.” They 
are not intended to be instructions 


or models handed down from a cen- 
tral agency, but “‘are offered, rath- 
er, in the hope that they may stim- 
ulate and aid the planning and 
action which are already under- 
way in many states and communi- 
ties.” 

Besides this effort to forestall the 
critics of centralization in educa- 
tional administration, there is no 
overt attempt in the new edition to 
preclude other criticisms that the 
first edition evoked. For instance, 
to those critics who would main- 
tain education for the select from 
among the eleven million youth, 
the authors evidently expect the 
volume to speak for itself. Suit- 
able programs would be fashioned 
for all youth according to their 
“imperative needs.” 


The volume consisting of ten 
chapters has an index to selected 
topics and a general index citing 
the materials on “Grades XIII and 
XIV,” “Community Colleges,” 
“Junior Colleges,” “‘Advanced Sec- 
ondary Education,” and “College 
and University.” 


The first chapter, ‘“‘The Develop- 
ing Secondary School,” takes the 
position that education for all 
American youth is still a young and 
growing enterprise. Today Amer- 
ica stands about midway between 
the traditional secondary education 
developed for only a small frac- 
tion of youthful society and educa- 
tion for all youth. 

Chapter Two, “In This Uncer- 
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tain World,” pays attention to 
some of the responsibilities of the 
secondary school brought about by 
national and world conditions. 
The pre-service orientation pro- 
gram should include special in- 
struction in mathematics and sci- 
ence, mechanics and electronics, 
communication, skills leading to 
self-reliance and health in emer- 
gencies, ethical and moral conduct 
under military conditions, and the 
location, background, and culture 
of foreign peoples. 


This chapter also emphasizes the 
impact of the uncertain times upon 
young women. It makes a plea 
that all youth be given a better 
comprehension of social, economic, 
and political problems confronting 
the nation; of history and world 
affairs; and of the meaning of free- 
dom and its increase among peo- 
ples. 


The third chapter, “For All 
American Youth,” outlines eight 
categories of educationally signifi- 
cant differences of youth, and sev- 
en common qualities that are fully 
as important to education. In a 
preview of the next six chapters 
the authors state that they will de- 
scribe the schools for youth in two 
selected communities in the mythi- 
cal state of Columbia—in Farm- 
ville, a rural area with a country 
village as its center, and in Ameri- 
can City, a city of 150,000, which 
is the industrial and commercial 
center of a larger region. 


The fourth, fifth, and sixth chap- 
ters treat three different aspects 
of “Farmville Community School.” 
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Chapter Four, “—District Char- 
acteristics and Youth Needs,” re- 
veals that 36 per cent of the Amer- 
ican people in 1950 lived in 
Farmvilles. Forty-two per cent of 
the children and youth under the 
age of twenty-one were included in 
this third of the population. Despite 
the migration from rural areas to 
urban and defense centers, in- 
creased farm production has been 
made possible by more efficient op- 
eration, enlarged use of farm 
machinery, conservation, and fa- 
vorable weather conditions. Al- 
though farm income _ increased 
greatly, farm wages remained con- 
siderably below wages in the city. 
Predictable domestic factors seem 
now to presage a security and 
prosperity from which Farmville 
can plan its future with confidence. 
As a stability factor, however, it 
has been estimated that forty-six 
out of every hundred farm youth 
and thirty-three out of every hun- 
dred youth from villages and rural] 
towns should go to the cities. 


In planning the educational pro- 
gram for Farmville, it was decided 
that the secondary school should 
include eight grades, from seven 
through fourteen, and that it 
should also provide educational 
services for out-of-school youth 
and adults. 


The educational needs from 
twelve to fifteen are largely com- 
mon to all; hence the curriculum 
is broadly the same for all pupils. 
Teachers take account of individual 
differences. From sixteen to about 
twenty the diverging interests of 
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individuals are taken care of in 
emphases on occupations, intellec- 
tual pursuits, and recreation. Com- 
mon needs continue to be empha- 
sized under citizenship, family 
living, health, and cultural heri- 
tage. 

Following graduation from high 
school, those who expect to live in 
Farmville are encouraged by the 
school staff to remain in the school, 
either as full-time students or in 
part-time and evening classes. In 
Grades XIII and XIV about half of 
the program is vocational. The 


authors state clearly that Farm- 
ville’s Grades XIII and XIV offer 
advanced training only in a few 
of the chief occupations of town, 
village, and farm. No specialized 
training in occupations or junior 


college level courses are authorized 
in this “advanced secondary 
school.” Special consideration is 
also given through Grade XII to 
youth who expect to live and work 
in cities and to those who plan to 
attend colleges and professional 
schools. 


The fifth chapter, “—Curricu- 
lum Plans and Activities,” goes 
into considerable detail on ways 
the program was developed, and 
the sixth chapter, “—Organization- 
al Plans and Purposes,” shows the 
administrative scheme which in- 
cludes the distribution of work 
over a seven-hour school day for 
forty weeks for grades ten through 
fourteen. 


The seventh and eighth chapters, 
“Schools for Youth in American 
City,” treat two main aspects of 
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the development of the urban edu- 
cational program. The seventh 
chapter, “—The Development of 
a Program for All Youth,” charac- 
terizes the needs of society and of 
youth. Ten recent changes in 
youth education are outlined. How 
the changes occurred is also dis- 
cussed. All three American City 
high schools were made compre- 
hensive in purposes and programs. 
A community college was also or- 
ganized. It was believed that the 
educational program for the entire 
period of youth should be planned 
and operated as a whole. From 
Grade VII through Grade XIV, 
the curriculum should have con- 
tinuity from year to year and 
significant relationships among its 
constituent parts within each year. 
While a 4-4 secondary school sys- 
tem might be better suited to such 
a program, it was believed that a 
3-3-2 system could be adapted to 
these ends. In contrast to Farm- 
ville’s curriculum, there was devel- 
oped an integrated course in “‘Com- 
mon Learnings.” 


The eighth chapter, “—The Pro- 
gram of Learning for Youth To- 
day,” details the essence of a pro- 
gram which in Grade X consists of 
only two periods out of six per day 
devoted to individual interests and 
vocational preparation, gradually 
increasing to four periods in these 
areas in Grades XIII and XIV. A 
year of science is required of all 
in Grade X. Health and physical 
education is required daily through 
Grade XIV. In Grades X, XI, and 
XII, a two period block is sched- 
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uled for “Common Learnings,” 
whereas this course is reduced to 
one period in Grades XIII and 
XIV. 


Additional approaches for devel- 
oping an effective program include: 
guidance services, individualized 
programs and records of progress, 
meeting the problem of money for 
personal expenses, adapting sched- 
ules to individuals, special opportu- 
nities for the gifted, special serv- 
ices for the handicapped, and 
services after youth leave full-time 
school. 


Chapter Nine, “A State System 
of Youth Education,” will likely be 
of most interest to those concerned 
with the junior college. Columbia 
provided for eleven locally con- 
trolled community colleges, tribu- 
tary areas being mapped out for 
each one. 


The community college is one of 
the two types of “advanced second- 
ary schools,” the second being the 
extended vocational plan of Farm- 
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ville which apparently is not to be 
considered of junior college level. 
Both types come under the state’s 
modern minimum educational pro- 
gram. Vocational fields are allo- 
cated among the community col- 
leges. Reorganization of school 
districts and the system of financ- 
ing make it possible for high school 
and junior college youth to attend 
schools away from home. All com- 
munity colleges have residence fa- 
cilities for a limited number of non- 
commuting students. 

The tenth chapter, “Education 
for All American Youth Moves 
Forward,” provides short accounts 
of “important developments” in 
schools during the past five years 
reported by selected school systems 
and state departments of educa- 
tion. 

This revised edition will un- 
doubtedly draw fire from certain 
critics. It is filled with thought- 
provoking ideas for all. 


LEON N. HENDERSON 
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Rathney, W. M. and Mooren, Rob- 
ert L. “Sampling Problems in 
Follow-up Research,” Occupa- 
tions, 30:573-78, May, 1952. 


In any follow-up survey the results 
are likely to be biased if less than 100 
per cent returns are utilized. 

Some conclusions that seem to be 
indicated by a follow-up study of high 
school graduates in which 100 per 
cent returns were obtained are: 

1. Graduates of high schools in in- 
dustrial communities tend to respond 


MAURICE LITTON 





faster to follow-up requests for infor- 
mation than graduates of schools lo- 
cated in agricultural areas. 

2. Subjects who have received in- 
tensive individual attention respond 
faster than those who have not. 

3. Subjects who have been inter- 
viewed frequently in a counseling pro- 
gram and those who have sought out 
further counseling respond more 
quickly than those who have not. 

4. Girls respond faster than boys. 

5. Subjects who rank highest in their 
graduating classes tend to respond 
faster than the lower ranking subjects. 
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6. Subjects who score high on intel- 
ligence tests respond faster than the 
lower scoring students. 

7. Those subjects who are continu- 
ing education beyond high school re- 
spond more quickly than those who 
enter employment. 

8. Of employed subjects, those who 
are in the higher level jobs respond 
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ployed or employed at unskilled jobs. 

9. Those subjects who report satis- 
faction with their post-school activity 
respond more quickly than those who 
are dissatisfied. 

10. Youth who are uncertain about 
their vocational choice during the last 
month of senior high school do not 
reply as quickly as those who indicated 


faster than subjects who are unem- definite plans for post school activity. 
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